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Wool Loan Affairs 


The U. S. Senate 


Committee Hearings 


on Wool Marketing 


The Lamb Markets 














DENVER... 


has just completed one of the heaviest ship- 
ping seasons in the history of that market 


from the State _of CALIFORNIA. 


ONE-SIXTH of a MILLION sheep and 
lambs were shipped to DENVER from that 
State during MAY — and was the largest 
number CALIFORNIA ever sent to that mar- 


ket in any comparable period. 


For the TWO MONTHS — April 15th 
to June 15th — approximately 250,000 CALI- 
FORNIA lambs were included in the DEN- 
VER receipts. 













You will remember DENVER hung up 
new records last year from IDAHO-809,000 
head -and from OREGON - 108,000 head. 


Local slaughter at DENVER is very sub- 
stantial and absorbs TWENTY PERCENT 
of the fat lambs sold. 


Distribution is NATIONAL, and includes 
slaughtering points from the MISSOURI 
RIVER to the ATLANTIC COAST. 









When marketing at DENVER 
you receive the benefit of ALL 
of this demand, both LOCAL 
SLAUGHTER and NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 














|For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing | 








Tried and Proved Through 


Five Seasons 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 


J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 

Great Falls, Montana, Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Tayler Company, Watson, Utah. 

L | . a . 

sais wane Deseret Live Stock Co., 


Newhouse Shearing Co., 
Milford, Utah. Woods Cross, Utah. 


Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 








Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 





CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


49 Years Making 
Quality Products 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 

The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 

Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


SHAFT COMPANY 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 S. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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by other markets. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


sas City. 


Kansas City— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 








NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 





This is one of those years. . 


When market service will mean much to the sheep shipper. 
Values are on a decidedly lower basis than a year ago. The 
consumptive demand for meat and the manufacturing demand 
for wool are below normal. 


But whatever the economic conditions prevailing, our ser- 
vice will continue upon the high standard that has marked it i 
for many years past. i 


Bs ht 


Write us for market reports at whichever of our various 
points in which you are most directly interested. 


Remember: The Clay Way is the Safe Way. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission at 10 Leading Markets 
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MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


WOOL and MOHAIR MERCHANTS 


Summer and Melcher Streets 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We solicit your business, by purchase or consignment, . 
and offer our services to finance, warehouse, and 
merchandise your wool under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan. Advances available immediately. 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 


has developed over a period of many years to a point where it can offer 
Western producers a large central marketing system near their producing 
fields. This procedure in livestock marketing has been brought hundreds 
of miles closer than it was a few years ago. 


SHEEP SALES TRANSACTED AT OGDEN HAVE IN- 
CREASED 33% THIS YEAR. DURING MAY THREE AND 
ONE-HALF TIMES AS MANY WERE SOLD AS WERE 
SOLD DURING THE SAME MONTH LAST YEAR. 





When Marketing Sheep Consign To 


The Ogden Livestock Market 








“It has its own teeth” 


“ALL IN ONE" 


CASTRATOR DOOCKER AND 
EAR MARKER 


for lambs—Guaranteed to please. 
At your dealer or direct. Price $7.50. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 


Palo Pinto, Texas 
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AN 


Adequate Supply 


anda 


Sound Price 


Our domestic market for meat cannot be adequately 
supplied by the products we now produce —and 
imports of meat have greatly increased. 

The solution of this problem lies in the able hands of 
fer the American producer. He must increase his production 
ng and reduce his costs. This is not an impossible task. It 
ds i can be done, and it must be done if he is to retain the 
domestic market which naturally belongs to him, and 





obtain a fair share of the export market. More and better 
livestock will increase meat consumption. Increased vol- 
ume together with lower unit costs will make possible 
fair profits for producers all the year around. 

The producer must adopt new and more modern 
feeding and sanitation methods — must reduce the mor- 
tality rate among his flocks — must engage in a thorough 
and painstaking program of selective breeding—and 
must keep himself informed on the latest agricultural 
developments. 

Armour and Company for the last three-quarters of a 
century has been developing new and better methods 


for reducing the costs of processing meat—has created 
new systems of distribution which have helped to keep 
the retail price of meat products at a reasonable level. 
But the producer and the packer must cooperate to 
bring about still further improvement. Costs must be cut 
all along the line. The supply must be doubled to satisfy 
the needs of our own market. Only when this is done, 
can we rebuild the market for American meat in our 
own nation—only when volume has been increased and 
prices lowered can we expect to recover the great export 
kK market which once belonged to the American producer. 
) —_ ; Increased production at lower cost and with greater 
A profit is the crying need of the day. 


: Tan Oe ARMOUR 3% COMPANY 
" “> ea Aehot A Cntaer 


President 
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Officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association 


President 
R. C. Rich 





Burley, Idaho 
Honorary President 





F. A, Ellenwood...................- Red Bluff, Calif. 
Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Paully................ Deer Lodge, Mont. 
C. B. Wardlaw Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller............ Walla Walla, Wash. 
Secretary 
F. R. Marshall.............. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 


Dan W. C bell 
Frank C. Clarke 
G. N. Winder 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Laytonville, California 
Craig, Colorado 




















Merle L. Drake Challis, Idaho 
H. C. Gardiner. A da, Montana 
2 * aaa San Mateo, New Mexico 
Leo Hahn Antelope, Oregon 
Cas: Ft. Stockton, Texas 
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A. E. Lawson 
J. B. Wilson 





Yakima, Washington 
McKinley, Wyoming 





Organizations Affiliated with the 
National Wool Growers Association 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Phoenix 





George H. Wilbur. 
Jerrie W. Lee 


President 
Secretary 





CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
595 Mission St., San Francisco 














Frank C. Clarke. President 
W. P. Wing Secretary 
COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Fruita 
G. N. Winder President 
W. C. Osborn Secretary 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Boise 





Merle L. Drake. President 
M. C. Claar. Secretary 





MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Helena 
T. O. Larson 
Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen 


sees... President 
Secretary 


NEVADA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Gazette Building, Reno 
Gordon Griswold 
Jerry Sheehan 








Pr 34. + 
Secretary 














NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Albuquerque 
Floyd W. Lee 


President 
Miss Isabel Bi 


Secretary 








OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 











Pendleton 
Leo Hahn President 
W. A. Holt. Secretary 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSN. 
Ft. Stockton 
J. T. Baker President 
G. W. Cunningham Secretary 





UTAH WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City 


S. M. Jor P ident 














James A. Hooper. Secretary 
WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Yakima 
T. J. Drumheller President 
A. E. Lawson Secretary 





WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
McKinley 


John A. Reed President 
J. B. Wilson Seoretary 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


On Shoop and Wool Affairs 


Wool and Loans 


HE wool market and prices have quite definitely settled 

down to a condition that justifies no expectation of 
early recovery. Woolen goods are going into consumption 
with extreme slowness, As usual, it is the raw product that 
accumulates, and it is the grower who must carry it until 
the turn comes. The turn always has come even after the 
most protracted and trying periods of depression. 

Some manufacturers expect to sell more goods in 
August to replenish low retail inventories. But most of 
them do not look for an active goods market until the de- 
pression begins its fadeout. Perhaps the best sign that that 
time may soon arrive is the general pessimism that pervades 
business circles, and the refusal of economists to say when 
we will be going “around the corner.” 

Meanwhile the government loan is keeping a floor in 
a market that otherwise would be at a very much lower 
level. It took the rude shock of low cash offers for shorn 
wools to bring complete realization of what has happened 
to business in general, and to wool in particular, since last 
September. Dealers cannot risk advancing their own money 
on consignments in the same amounts that government loans 
are offered. And just now, they dare not buy freely at loan 
levels. It appears that a great deal of the 1938 clip will go 
under the loan now, or be held at home and, if unsold, 
later moved into approved warehouses for appraisal and 
obtaining loans before the door is closed on October 31. 

It is an open question as to whether this large storage 
of wool in the West may result in a permanent change in 
wool marketing methods. Government loaning and western 
storage have come as a result of a non-buying season. It 
will take a year in which dealers will buy actively to show 
how far methods of 1938 and 1939 may be permanent. 


The Wool Divorce 


Since the United States Senate decided in 1935 to look 
into wool marketing affairs, there has been discussion of 
prohibiting the handling of consignments and the doing of 
a speculative business by the same house and at the same 
time. 

The first part of the hearings, now adjourned until 
next winter, did not disclose what legislation was recom- 
mended by the investigators, or what may be in the minds 
of Senators who are serving on the special committee. 

Facts upon which to base intelligent judgment on the 
divorce question should be furnished through the late hear- 
Ings. In fact, the average of prices received. by one large 
house for its consignments, contrasted to sales of the firm’s 
own wools, were presented. This house has not yet pre- 


sented its defense, but it can be said that the comparison 
as introduced showed that prices at which consignments 
were sold were seriously below the prices received for wools 
handled on speculation. 

Numerous conventions of wool growers have endorsed 
the proposal to divorce wool consignment business from 
speculative operations, but there is a marked difference of 
opinion on the subject. Opponents assert that the restric- 
tion of some houses to consignment business would harm 
growers by lessening the number of speculative buyers and 
decreasing competition in buying. 

Those on the other side advance two points: (1) that 
in bad years there is little or no speculative buying and the 
grower needs houses making it their sole business to serve 
clients by making good sales for them, and (2) active work 
in good years to get wools shipped to reputable and exclu- 
sive consignment houses would give the grower greater 
freedom of choice and furnish a spur to higher bidding by 
the houses that elected to operate only as dealers or specu- 
lators. 

It also has been suggested that under a system that 
would require each wool house to operate exclusively on 
consignments, or exclusively on speculation, those that went 
the speculation route would necessarily be buyers in the 
kind of years in which they now go to cover by taking con- 
signments. It would be necessary for them to buy or be 
out of business. That may seem like harsh treatment, but 
the practices that have been too prevalent and unfair to 
consignors call for some real improvements in the present 
mixed system. 

It is probable that a system that is fair to dealers and 
that will ensure proper treatment of their confiding con- 
signors will be developed by the 76th Congress that is to 
convene next January. 


Lambs and Prices 

Prices for lambs in the first part of June give produc- 
ers some grounds for hoping that they will not be compelled 
to sell the 1938 crop at the low prices that were reached 
during the depression immediately previous. 

Despite some unfortunate predictions of six and seven 
cent markets by some commission men, it does not appear 
that such disastrous figures will be justifiable this year. 
And it is at least of doubtful propriety for paid employees 
of producers to announce such an attitude even if it is 
their judgment that prices will recede so seriously. 

The meat trade is in quite good condition for the 
times. On June 8, New York quoted western dressed spring 
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lamb carcasses at $21.50 for choice and $20.50 for good 
grades, A year ago the figures were $23 and $21 for these 
grades. 

It is an old saying among market writers that a market 
never follows the same course as in the year before. Ship- 
pers would not like to see the antics of the June, 1937, 
lamb market repeated now. It will not soon be forgotten 
that in the last half of June last year, prices were cut 15 
per cent in the face of a steady dressed trade and a volume 
of slaughter that showed but a slight increase. That occur- 
rence has never been satisfactorily explained. 

Of course, excessive market receipts would necessitate 
concessions in carcass prices since the New York area still is 
the bottle neck and price maker in the lamb industry. Texas 
shipped heavily in May, but not so freely as last year. The 
early lamb crop was reported as larger than in 1937. How- 
ever, no net increase in May and June slaughter is to be 
looked for. On May 13, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics said, “Marketings of early lambs in May and June 
are expected to be heavy from nearly all of the early lamb 
areas, and the increase over last year may bring slaughter 
supplies in these months up to last year’s total despite the 
marked reduction probable in marketing of grass fat lambs 
and yearlings from Texas.” 

The California movement eastward is over, and the 
northern range states now are the source of supply along 
with the native states. 

Lamb raisers can serve themselves and aid processors 
to keep a steady market by distributing shipments. In 
Idaho, and particularly in Washington, a free exchange of 
information on dates of intended shipping could spread out 
arrivals at the markets and prevent overloads on some days 
and too light receipts on other days of the same week. 

Even though this summer’s meat prices should equal 
those of last year, the decline in wool and pelt values would 
still make lower prices on foot. Packers seem to be having 
an easier time in merchandising dressed lamb, or else are 
doing a more efficient job. 

If the live prices can be held at approximately the 
early June level, producers’ losses will be cut, and a few 
may break even. 


The 75th Congress and the Sheep Industry 


The Congress which has just adjourned, unfortunately 
had surrendered its tariff-making powers to the President, 
who delegated them to the Department of State. There is 
yet no word at all as to the outcome of the two swapping 
negotiations that have been going on for at least three 
months between the Department of State and Great Britain 
and Canada. It never was expected that there would be 
any announcement before Congress adjourned, but the 
opinion is growing that neither of the new trade agree- 
ments will be published until after the fall elections. 

One tariff rate matter was before the Congress, and 
was disposed of to the satisfaction of woolgrowers. This 
was the duties upon noils and other by-products of carpet 
wools. Practically all carpet wools are imported and pay 
no duty. Considerable weights of noils from these wools 


The National Wool Crowe, 


were being sold to clothing manufacturers upon payment 
of 14 cents per pound. They must now pay 20 cents, 
Through the vagaries of a Treasury regulation supposed 
to ensure enforcement of the law, considerable amounts of 
yarn and thread wastes and card wastes from these duty- 
free carpet wools were being sold for clothing uses without 
payment of any duty. Except for the colored wastes, these 
products now must pay duties of from six to eighteen cents 
per pound if they are used in making anything but carpets. 

This question came up as a part of the Customs Ad- 
ministration Bill (H.R. 8099) and was first contested by 
the National Wool Growers Association in May, 1937. (See 
Wool Grower, June 1937, page 13.) 


The favorable decision was secured only a few days 
before adjournment, and through the continued efforts of 
Senator Connally and Senator O’Mahoney, an amendment 
was secured when the House Bill was under consideration 
by the Senate on April 1, which made possible this final 
settlement. Congressman Sanders of Texas also aided ma- 
terially, 

Since the passage of the O’Mahoney Bill, which was 
introduced last December at the request of the National 
Wool Growers Association, experts from the Department of 
Agriculture have been studying the operations of the wool 
top futures exchange. The exchange records at New York 
are being examined, and at Boston the experts are studying 
the effect of futures trading upon prices for spot wools. It 
is reported that the wool exchange already has amended 
some of its rules at the suggestion of the Commodities Ex- 
change Administration 

There was no progress in connection with S. 1351, 
which is the Walsh Bill proposing to transfer jurisdiction 
of packers’ affairs from the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
Federal Trade Commission. This bill was endorsed by 
the last convention of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

In the closing days, the Congress voted an additional 
212 million dollars for payments to growers of cotton, corn 
and wheat who have signed up for 1938 under the Soil 
Conservation program. This is in addition to 500 million 
carried in the farm bill for growers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice and tobacco. 

Under government loaning arrangements set up in the 
new farm bill of 1938, the amount that can be loaned goes 
down as the crop exceeds the estimated requirements for 
domestic consumption. With the very large crop of wheat 
coming on, the loan figures will be lower. The new fund 
will permit an extra payment to what growers in the amount 
of 8 cents per bushel. This payment, in addition to the 
loan, will make up 75 per cent of the 1909-14 price basis. 


It is expected that an acreage reduction of 25 per cent | 


will be called for in planting wheat this fall and next spring. 
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Farmers who harvest in excess of the quota carried by a 
two-thirds vote are penalized for their extra production. It 
is for the farmers themselves to determine what use is to 
be made of the lands which they no longer may use for 


corn, wheat or cotton. 


If the plan continues, it must mean that a large part 
of acreage for staple crops will come to be used for grazing 


cattle and sheep. 


The situation for the range producer’s market is be- 
coming more serious. In some cases, he receives some gov- 
ernment payments under the range conservation program, 


but this by no mans offsets the effect of greatly increased 
supplies at the markets and for which the producers are 
paid government subsidies. 

So far as this administration is concerned, no let-up in 


government controlled and subsidized production on farms 


can be expected, unless the drain on the Treasury comes to 
be regarded. In Illinois and Indiana corn growers have 


started to organize opposition to the present scheme. The 


end of it all is not in sight, though it may be in the making. 
Certainly, it never can be said that the Wallace-Roosevelt 
plan for agriculture did not have a fair trial. 





WOOL LOAN AFFAIRS 


HEN the 1938 wool marketing 

loan was officially announced, a 
group of interested persons from the 
West and Boston made up a pool to 
go to the one who made the best guess 
on the amount of wool on which ad- 
vantage of the loan would be taken. 
The guesses ranged from 25 million to 
200 million pounds. It is beginning to 
look as though the highest of those 
guesses was too low. 

In April dealers bought a consider- 
able tonnage at prices slightly above 
the estimated loan basis. Since that 
time, the market has gone more sour. 
Mill activity has taken a further de- 
cline. Although employees’ wages 
have been reduced and prices of 
woolen goods lowered, garment manu- 
facturers and retailers are buying very 
lightly. Some mill operators say that 
labor trouble may develop whenever 
sizeazble orders are on hand to be 
made up. Under existing conditions, 
dealers are not willing to risk advanc- 
ing their own money to the same rate 
that the government stands ready to 
loan. The clip seems certain to be 
handled on consignment as so often is 
the case when speculation is suspend- 
ed. It begins to look as though grow- 
ers are being forced to take more in- 
terest in how consignments are han- 
dled, since it happens so often that 
that system must be employed. 


Loans and Consignments 


Loans can be secured without sign- 
ing a consignment contract if wools 
are stored in a warehouse approved 
under the government plan. Any bank 


or loan concern can make loans to 
woolgrowers on the official forms which 
provide that such notes will be taken 
over by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration without discount and without 
responsibility of the grower or lender 
to make up any deficiency if the wool 
is later sold for less than the amount 
loaned. 


Also, any grower who wishes to do 
so, after his wool is in an approved 
warehouse and has been examined by 
an official appraiser, may apply direct 
to the Commodity Corporation for a 
loan croresponding to the appraiser’s 
report. 

So far, practically all loans made 
have gone through cooperatives or 
dealer concerns with whom the grow- 
er signs a contract employing such first 
lending agency to effect final sale. Re- 





SHEEPMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Arizona Wool Growers Convention, 


Flagstaff—July 12-13. 


Texas Sheep Show and Sale, San An- 
gelo—July 19-21. 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 10. 


National Ram Sale. Salt Lake City— 
August 23-24. 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque 
—September 30. 

Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Portland—October 1-9 
Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha— 

October 8-15 
American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City—October 15-22 


International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 26-December 3 











ceivers of consignments do not have a 
claim upon the sales proceeds for their 
selling commission, If the wool sells 
for enough to clear the loan and pay 
the commission, the consignee will re- 
ceive payment for his services in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his con- 
tract with the consignor. 


Approved Warehouses 


Up to June 3, notice had been re- 
ceived at Washington of the official 
approval of 62 warehouses for the 
handling of wools under the loan. Ap- 
provals are made by the officers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in various cities, and listed on page 
six of the May issue of the National 
Wool Grower. Other warehouses are 
still being approved. 

The houses approved up to June 3 
are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA 
Port of Stockton, Box 2089, Stockton; 
Haslett Warehouse Company, San Fran- 
cisco (with facilities available at Oakland, 
San Francisco and Stockton). 


IDAHO 
Idaho Falls Warehouse Company, Idaho 
Falls. 
CoLoraDo 


Western Gateway 


Denver. 


Storage Company, 
New Mexico 


Wool Warehouse Company, Albuquerque; 
The Bond-Baker Warehouse, Roswell. 


OREGON 


Colonial Warehouse & Transfer Company, 
Portland; Lawrence Warehouse Company, 
Portland; Pacific Wool Growers, Portland; 
Portland Hide & Wool Company, Portland; 
Western Wool Storage Company, Portland; 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES 
The 23rd Annual 


for 
AUGUST 23-24, 1938 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


This sale, running for almost a quarter of a century and through 
all the vicissitudes of that period, has made an outstanding record. 


TOP STUD, REGISTERED AND RANGE RAMS 
of the 
LEADING FLOCKS OF THE COUNTRY 


Are available at this auction at equitable prices. 
| The 1938 Sale will be no exception. 


RAM SALE 








Clifford W. Brown, Salem; The Commission cy Railroad Co., Cody; Chicago, Burling- 


of Public Docks of the city of Portland. 


TExas 
Texas Wool & Mohair Company, San 
Angelo; Hilmar Doehne, New Braunfels; 
Del Rio Wool & Mohair Company, Del Rio; 
Sonora Wool & Mohair Company, Sonora; 
George D. Rhone, Coleman; Wool Growers 
Central Storage Company, San Angelo; 
Spiller Grain Company, Brady; James L. 
Daniel, Eden; Henry Stallings & Company, 
Lometa; Producers Wool & Mohair Com- 
pany, Del Rio; Roddie & Company, Brady; 
Central Wool & Mohair Company, Sweet- 
water; S. S. Thomas Wool Company, 
Brownwood; Junction Warehouse Company, 
Junction; Charles E. Crist, Blanco; San 
Angelo Wool Company, San Angelo; Paint 
Rock Wool Warehouse, Paint Rock; West 
Texas Wool Warehouse, Mertzon; Santa Rita 
Wool Company, San Angelo; Peoples Pro- 
duce, Warehouse & Storage, Plainview. 
UtTaH 
Original Utah Wool Mills, Salt Lake City; 
Western Gateway Storage Company, Ogden; 
Jennings-Cornwall Warehouse Company, 
Salt Lake City; R. C. Elliott & Company, 
Salt Lake City; Merrion & Wilkins Ware- 
house, Ogden. 
WYomING 
Continental Live Stock Loan Company 
Warehouse, Kemmerer; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co., Casper; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Orpha; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rialroad 
Co., Bishop; Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy Railroad Co., Worland; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co., Arminto; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., Ralston; Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 


ton & Quincy Railroad Co., Moorcroft; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., Clearmont. 
ILLINOIS 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co., 1525 
Newberry Ave., Chicago; Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc., 5967 W. 65th St., Chi- 
cago. 
Iowa 
W. H. Rumbaugh, Inc., Des Moines. 
KENTUCKY 
Central District Warehousing Corpora- 
tion, Lexington. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Central Wool Warehouse Corporation, 
Boston; Lawrence Warehouse Co., (Boston 
Warehouse No. 3), 481 Summer St., Bos- 
ton; Warehouse 13 Inc., Boston. 


Missouri 
Bert Lyon & Company, Kansas City; The 
Central Wool Warehouse Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co., 
826 Clark Ave., St. Louis. 


OHI0 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Columbus; Lawrence Warehouse 


Company, Cincinnati. 
Discount for Off-Sorts 


There has been some complaint over 
the rule of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration under which appraisers make 
a reduction of 5 per cent from the 
weight of wool to cover off-sorts, or 
rejects, which include tags, bucks, 
blacks, dead wool, etc. Possibly some 
of the appraisers have not been fully 
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informed as to the intended operation 
of this rule. 

Washington officials of the C.C.C, 
have informed the Wool Grower that 
credit on the loan is to be given for 
these rejects. The 5 per cent of the 
weight is to be appraised at 20 cents 
(Boston clean basis) as provided for 
in the original scale of values. Then 
they are to be rated as shrinking 50 
per cent. This would entitle them to 
a loan of 10 cents (Boston value). Un- 
der this plan, the discount amounts to 
no more than would be made under a 
sale when customary discounts are 
allowed. In some cases, the 5 per cent 
discount will be more advantageous to 
the grower than would a sale made 
under discounts commonly allowed in 
some sections. 

When tags or other off-sorts have 
been sacked separately, they should be 
shipped along with the rest of the wool 
and the 5 per cent discount applied to 
the total weight including the off-sorts, 


Rail Rates 


Notwithstanding complaints and pro- 
tests galore, the C.C.C. maintains the 
rule that the all-rail freight from ware- 
house to Boston must be deducted af- 
ter the Boston value has been set by 
the appraisers. 

Of course, reduction of loan values 
by such extra freight charge will not 
finally injure the grower if his clip 
finally sells above the amount of the 
loan. He will then obtain the value of 
his wool at Boston. But while pros- 
pects are so poor, and maximum initial 
loans so desirable, the plan is working 
a hardship. 


Apparently there is but one way to 
get a loan on the basis of rail-and- 
water freight charges. That is, to ship 
the wool to Boston via rail and water 
and have the appraisal made there 
without any consideration of the freight 
rate question. We understand that this 
could not be done if the wool had ori- 
ginally been appraised and loaned on 
at a western point. For those who are 
willing to do it in order to get benefit 
of water rates, it appears that the plan 
of warehousing in Boston as yet offers 
the only means of getting the loan 
without having the all-rail rate de- 
ducted at the time. 
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Washington, D. C. 
June 4, 1938 


N May 19 the special committee 

to investigate practices in wool 
marketing opened its first public hear- 
ing. The committee is now made up 
as follows: Senator Adams (Colorado), 
chairman, Senator Hatch (New Mex- 
ico), Senator Murray (Montana), 
Senator Walsh (Massachusetts), and 
Senator Frazier (North Dakota). 

This committee was created under 
a resolution passed by the Senate on 
July 10, 1935, which authorized a 
“special committee to investigate the 
production, transportation and mar- 
keting of wool.” The resolution was 
introduced in part as a result of com- 
plaints made to Senators by wool 
growers over the handling of 1934 
wools by dealers who were listed as 
approved consignees by the Farm 
Credit Administration plan that was 
in effect during 1933 and 1934. The 
complaints mainly related to returns 
made on consigned wools by concerns 
who were dealing in wool for their own 
account and, at the same time, acting 
as commission agents for growers. 

The original resolution of 1935 was 
introduced jointly by Senator Steiwer 
(Oregon), who resigned from the Sen- 
ate last January, and Senator Adams, 
chairman. . 

The committee decided to have a 
full study made of the practices of 
wool dealers and cooperatives. The 
plan was to employ investigators to go 
to the markets to study and report 
upon how the business is conducted. 
The investigators were also instructed 
to examine the books and records of 
various firms. In this, as in other Sen- 
ate investigations, the purpose was to 
secure full information from which it 
could be concluded whether corrective 
legislation was called for, and the form 


of the legislation if such were to be 


recommended to the Senate. 


The U.S. Senate Committee Hearings 


On Wool Marketing 


The Investigation 


The investigations were handled by 
Earl S. Haskell of Washington, D. C., 
with John D. DeMott and two other 
accountants as assistants. It included 
questionnaires sent to 266 wool dealers 
and brokers. From this it was found 
that the great bulk of domestic wool, 
and particularly of consignments is 
handled by 40 dealers. Further and 
more specific details of their operations 
were requested of these 40 concerns 
by means of further questionnaires. 
Later, the accountants made protract- 
ed examination of the records and cor- 
respondence of nine of the larger con- 
cerns at Boston, and of one large house 
at Chicago. 

The full report of the investigators 
was not filed with the Senate Commit- 
tee until February, 1938. That report 
consisted of (a) a general summary, 
(b) a voluminous and detailed discus- 
sion of operations of some six or seven 
larger houses, together with tables and 
figures and exhibit material to show 
the way business was conducted by 
such houses, (c) a general report of 
findings, and (d) a special report upon 
the work of the wool advisory com- 
mittee appointed in 1933 to carry out 
the Morgenthau plan under which 
borrowers from agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration were required 
to consign 1933 and 1934 clips to “ap- 
proved consignees.”’ 

Mr. Haskell also submitted to the 
committee a set of recommendations 
for legislation to provide government 
regulation of wool dealing and com- 
mission wool concerns. These recom- 
mendations had not been made public 
on June 4, when the hearings were ad- 
journed until next winter. 


Adjournment of Hearing 


At the opening session on May 19, 
Senator Adams instructed Mr. Has- 
kell to proceed with the presentation 
of his report. For the most part this 





was read from manuscript, except for 
the answering of questions asked by 
Senators. In reading the summary re- 
port into the record that is to be print- 
ed, Haskell was instructed to omit 
names of firms referred to. Later, how- 
ever, he was instructed to use such 
names, and promise was given attor- 
neys for the dealers that they would 
be allowed to cross-question the com- 
mittee’s witness and to introduce re- 
buttal testimony. 

There were official sessions uf the 
committee on six days between May 
19 and June 3. No Senators attended 
the last three sessions, and R. F. Ca- 
malier, secretary to Senator Adams, 
presided. On June 2, there were ref- 
erences to injury being worked against 
the standing of some dealers whose 
practices had been criticised in state- 
ments of the investigators. The fol- 
lowing day, Attorney Cross, defending 
Draper and Company, asked for an ad- 
journment of the hearings. Chairman 
Adams was unable to leave the Senate 
floor where he was in charge of the 
relief appropriation bill. Presumably 
he was consulted on this proposal, as 
Senator Walsh came to the room and 
adjourned the hearings, issuing the 
statement which appears on the fol- 
lowing page. 


The Testimony 


As has been stated, Mr. Haskell 
first put into the record of the hear- 
ings his summary report which had 
been submitted for the information of 
the committee, and in which names of 
firms were not given. The following 
topics and the general findings under 
each were discussed. Each of the fol- 
lowing unfair practices were alleged to 
have been followed by one or more 
dealers: 

1. Apparent price discrimination in favor 
of graded wools handled by dealers on 


speculation and against wool on consign- 
ment. 


2. Purchase of consignments by dealers 
without informing the wool producers who 
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shipped them, with subsequent profits over 
and above the selling commission, of which 
the producers received no part. 

3. Settlement on the basis of western in- 
voice rates, though the wool substantially 
gained in weight while still the property 
of the producers. The profits accruing 
to the consignee from these increased 
weights alone, exceeded the net profits 
which the consignee realized from sales 
commissions, it is alleged. 

4. Commingling consignments of high 
shrinkage with those of much lower shrink- 
age, though owners of both received iden- 
tical grease prices for poundage. 

§. Manipulation of lot shrinkages to 
attain a higher clean basis price for report 
to the wool and mohair advisory com- 
mittee, set up by the farm credit admin- 
istration as a voluntary regulatory body. 

6. Sales of consigned wool on a “to 
arrive” basis without knowledge of the 
grower, on a rising market, which prevents 
him from realizing the additional profit he 
would receive if the consignment were held 
for a later period. 

7. Application of consigned wools to 
open sales of spot wools after prices had 
risen decidedly above the level on which 
the sales were based. 

8. Storage of consigned wools for ex- 
tended periods in warehouses of mills or 
processors outside Boston, with subsequent 
sale to them. In such cases the wool was 
sometimes diverted in transit directly to the 
purchaser, who thus became the only bidder, 
but the consignor was charged full Boston 
storage rates. 

9. Retention of bank officials and em- 
ployes in the western wool country to buy 
wool and solicit consignments on a con- 
fidential basis, but with resultant coercion, 
in some instances, of grower clients by such 
agents. 


At the second session of the com- 
mittee, on May 20, it was agreed that 
attorneys for the dealers might be al- 
lowed to examine in detail, the investi- 
gators’ reports as prepared for the 
committee, and to present witnesses to 
testify on matters and transactions 
presented in the report. It was also 
stated that the reports and records 
taken up before the committee would 
also be opened to the representatives 
of the wool growers present, F. R. 
Marshall and J. B. Wilson. 

On Friday, May 27, Chairman Ad- 
ams instructed Mr. Haskell to proceed 
with a detailed explanation of what 
had been reported as unfair practices, 
and to name the firms concerned. 

At the time the hearings were ad- 
journed, there were 1200 pages in the 








Statement Released by Senator 

Walsh in Adjourning Hearings 

of the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Wool Marketing 


The committee has reached the con- 
clusion that it will be impossible to finish 
the hearings in connection with this in- 
vestigation during the present session of 
congress. We have therefore decided to 
adjourn, pending one party yet to appear 
as previously arranged, until just before 
the convening of the next congress or 
shortly thereafter. 

The committee so far as I can speak 
for it regrets it has not been able to give 
the wool dealers time to present their evi- 
dence in complete rebuttal to the evi- 
dence submitted by the committee in- 
vestigators. 

The committee has been concerned 
with obtaining information in reference 
to the question of whether or not legisla- 
tion may become necessary to eliminate 
any abuses or possible opportunity to take 
advantage of the rights of wool growers 
under present methods of marketing wool. 

The investigators have called the com- 
mittee’s attention to certain practices 
that appear to them to operate to the 
disadvantage of the wool growers. We de- 
sire the public to know we have heard 
only one side of the question. The deal- 
ers vigorously deny any intention or pur- 
pose or actual method of marketing wool 
that is unfair or discriminatory to the 
growers. 

The committee is entirely open minded 
and request that the publis suspend any 
unfair inference or judgment until the 
dealers have been heard. The commit- 
tee has no reason to believe that any 
present practices are reprehensible to the 
extent of requiring immediate action. 

We anticipate that the dealers when 
heard will explain to the satisfaction of 
the committee that many of the trans- 
actions that appear to the investigators 
prejudicial will be found to be regular 
and not subject to criticism. If other 
practices appear to require correction 
the committee will do its full duty to 
the public by recommending remedial 
legislation if found necessary. 

The committee requests that until all 
testimony is presented and the growers 
and dealers heard that the past relations 
in the trade continue and that the deal- 
ers and growers be considered innocent 
of any improper unfair trade practices 
until all the evidence has been heard. 
It is only just and fair to all concerned 
to state that the business houses hereto- 
fore assumed to carry on a legitimate 
and reputable business be protected from 
injury from any partial reports or refer- 
ence that might be unjust and cause 
serious business damage and upset present 
trade relations between dealers and wool 
growers. 
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stenographic record. Pertinent parts 
of the record will be printed in the 
July issue of the Wool Grower. 

The only houses whose operations 
were discussed during the testimony of 
the investigation were Draper and 
Company, Winslow and Company, and 
S. Silberman and Sons. The principal 
claim against Silbermans was in con- 
nection with having purchased con. 
signed wools, or that they were “taken 
into account.” In most instances, the 
grower did not know that his commis- 
sion agent was the purchaser. The 
investigators also claimed that con- 
siderable profits were made by this 
concern on the wools “taken into ac- 
count.” The Silberman Company en- 
tered a denial of these charges and 
was assured of an opportunity to pre- 
sent rebuttal material before the hear- 
ing is closed. 

The investigators made a similar 
charge against Draper and Company 
and reported figures taken from the 
company’s books to show that profits 
were made on consignments that were 
“taken into account” by this concern. 
In rebuttal testimony presented by the 
firm’s attorney with their assistant- 
treasurer, Mr. G. W. Brown, as wit- 
ness, it was argued that growers were 
notified in every instance in which this 
company was the buyer of its own 
consignments. Figures from its own 
books were also presented by this firm, 
purporting to show that in almost 
every case of purchased consignments, 
the final profit was less than would 
have been made through collection of 
regular commission charges with in- 
terest and storage. 

At the last session, on June 3, Mr. 
Haskell placed in the record, by agree- 
ment and without reading, a large 
amount of material which it was un- 
derstood shows that consigned woos 
usually sell at prices materially lower 
than dealers obtain for the wools they 
purchase and handle for their own ac- 
counts. It is probable that several o! 
the dealer-consignment houses will als0 
attempt to disprove this charge when 
the hearings are resumed. 


Important parts of the investigators 
testimony, and of dealers’ testimony, 
will be printed in later issues of hie 
Wool Grower. 
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Gordon Griswold, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 


Association 





T. O. Larson, President 
Montana Wool Growers Association 








J. Sheehan, Secretary 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 





Nearing the End 


a a dispatch from Washing- 

ton states that up to April 1 
of this year, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation had authorized the seizure 
of 141,543 homes or other properties 
on which the Corporation had loans, 
and the value of the properties seized 
totaled $551,000,000. It stated fur- 
ther that homes were being taken over 
at the rate of 5,000 per month. 

This is indeed a sad situation not 
only for the folks who are losing their 
homes, but for the government as well. 
All of these loans were guaranteed by 
the government, and any loss that fol- 
lows falls upon the Federal Treasury 
and is not included in the reported na- 
tional debt. The taking over of this 
vast number of homes by the govern- 
ment means that if the homes are rent- 
ed, the government must immediately 
Set up the largest real estate agency 
the world has ever known and become 
a competitor of the private individual 
who has a house to rent. If the govern- 
ment decides to sell these houses, then 
it will demoralize the real estate mar- 
ket in every city where it has done 
business. 


Such disastrous results following 


these government loans is exactly what 
every sound-thinking citizen expected. 
A great propaganda was conducted in 
every village and hamlet. Everyone 
was to have a loan. The nation was to 
be made prosperous by inducing its 
citizens to mortgage their property. 
The certain prosperity that was to fol- 
low would make it easy to pay these 
loans. There need be no fear of debt, 
—“the only thing to fear was fear.” 
Local agents were rated on the number 
of loans they made, not on their sound- 
ness. The more you borrowed, the 
easier it was to pay back, if payment 
was ever asked for. Common rumor 
at the time intimated that the govern- 
ment would never ask for payment. 

While of course all honest debts 
must be paid, there are certainly cir- 
cumstances surrounding these Home 
Owners Loans that might justify a 
court in holding that since these loans 
were not sound when made and the 
government knew that fact, it is not 
now justified in taking these properties 
simply because the loan has not been 
repaid. 


S. W. McClure 





The British Woolsack 


HE following press dispatch was 

issued from London on June 2. 
Evidently, the British peers will not 
tolerate substitutions for wool: 

London, June 2 (UP).—The Earl of An- 
caster, Lord Great Chamberlain of England, 
today ordered a new stuffing, of real wool, 
for the historic woolsack on which the Lord 
Chancellor sits when presiding over the 
House of Lords. 

A great stir was caused about a month 
ago when it was revealed that the wool- 
sack actually contained horsehair. 

The change will be made next week end, 
while Parliament is taking the Whitsuntide 
The wool used will be a blend of 
English, Scottish, Welsh 
products. 

In the days of King Edward III the wool- 


sack was true to its name, and its contents 


recess. 
and dominion 


symbolized the dependence of England on 
the trade. Gradually it lost this 
significance, but there is no record as to 


wool 


when the change was made to a mere horse- 
hair seat upholstered in red. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain, whose posi- 
tion dates from Norman times, is one of 
the great officers of state in the British 
government. Among other duties, he has 
charge of Westminster Palace, where the 
His office is 
largely ceremonial, and he is particularly 


Houses of Parliament meet. 


prominent at coronations. 
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THE MOISTURE RECORD 


HE precipitation map continues 

spotty, presenting an uneven dis- 
tribution over most of the West, 
though as a general rule the excesses 
prevail. Most of the excess, however, 
results from a wet March. 

Only one limited area, namely, south- 
eastern New Mexico and southwestern 
Texas, is sorely in need of surface and 
deep ground moisture, having been ex- 
cessively dry, as if the dust bowl had 
shifted toward the border. Middle and 
northern Texas, and eastern Colorado, 
with spots in Kansas, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming and Idaho, had ample moisture 
in May, giving these areas a good send- 
off for an early summer as a rule— 
save the aforesaid spottiness. Only a 





Jon the Spring Months 


few sections, such as northwestern 
Wyoming, southern Nevada, eastern 
Colorado, and western Kansas, had 
slight excesses of moisture in each of 
the last three months. April was dry 
nearly everywhere. 

The black spot on the precipitation 
map over adjoining parts of arid Ne- 
vada and California does not mean 
much to stockmen or any one else; it 
simply means an excess above normal, 
in a region which does not ever have 
much. Neither is it a region with much 
grazing, whereas the white spot con- 
necting parts of New Mexico and 
Texas is a livestock region, and means 
the loss of many thousands of dollars 
to rangemen. 
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. Weather Bureau Data) 
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Precipitation on Western Live. 


stock Ranges during March, 


April, and May, 1938, with De. 
partures from Normal for Three 
Months, and for Six Months, 
(In Inches). 


Washington— 
Seattle 
Spokane ............ 
Walla Walla .... 

Oregon— 
Portland ............ 
Pendleton : 
Baker City ........ 
Roseburg 

California— 
Redding 
San Francisco 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 

Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 


Tonopah 
Arizona— 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff .......... 
New Mexico— 
Santa Fe 
Roswell 
Texas— 
Amarillo 


Montana— 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Havre 
Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 

Idaho— 
Boise 
Pocatello 

Utah— 
Salt Lake City.. 
Fillmore .......... 
Castle Dale 
Monticello ........ 
Modena 

Wyoming— 
Sheridan 
Lander’ .............. 
Cheyenne .......... 
Rapid City, S. D. 
No. Platte, Neb. 

Colorado— 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Grand Junction 
Dodge City, Kan. 
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The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _ inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











ARIZONA 


The first week was cold and back- 
ward, but the rest of the month was 
largely abnormally warm, promoting 
rapid vegetation growth where moisture 
was ample. Precipitation was generally 
very light, and more is needed prac- 
tically everywhere. Ranges are abnor- 
mally dry, but livestock so far are 
holding up satisfactorily over northern 
portions; ranges are poor in the south, 
where livestock are only fair. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Abnormally cold weather prevailed 
until the latter part of the month when 
it became much warmer, promoting 
rapid growth of crops, meadows, and 
lorage. Some sections were missed by 











the heavier rains, but most of the north- 
ern counties have had an abundance 
of moisture. Ranges are mostly in 
thriving condition, and livestock are 


doing well as a rule. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were near 
values excepting during the first ten 
days when they were somewhat lower, 
and during the third week when they 
were somewhat higher than normal. 
Precipitation was infrequent and mostly 
comparatively light. Vegetation has 
made rapid growth lately in irrigated 
fields, but it was very slow in dry farm 
areas, because of the dearth of moist- 
ure. Forage is good in the mountains, 


normal 


Tally 


and most livestock are doing fairly 
well. Grasshoppers are unusually 
numerous, 


Cuba 
(Sandoval County ) 

Feed and weather conditions are 
good (May 22), although a little cold- 
er than usual. Our lambing was about 
as usual, the cold being the only draw- 
back. We use three bucks per 100 
ewes. We lost fewer ewes last winter. 

Our shearing is done by hand by 
Navajos. 

I think quite a number of growers 
will avail themselves of the wool loan. 

As we have no trappers, our coy- 
ote trouble has been greater this year. 


J. E. Counselor 








COLORADO 


The first and third weeks were un- 
usually cold, while the second and last 
weeks were quite warm. Precipitation 
was moderately heavy at times over 
the eastern portion, and was frequent 
over the western slope, but was lighter 
in this area. Moisture is needed in 
parts of the western slope, and in the 
southeastern counties. Livestock are 
moving to summer ranges in good to 
very good condition. 


Genoa 
(Lincoln County ) 


The range is very good here this 
year (May 26). There was nothing 
here at this time last year. 

Our lambing conditions have been 
very favorable. We use two bucks per 
100 ewes. 

Shearing rate is 12 cents with board. 

Many growers will take advantage 
of the wool loan. 

We need more hunters to cut down 
the number of coyotes. 

Tler P. Anderson 


Whoopup 
(Las Animas County) 

Our weather has been very bad. We 
had heavy snow storms in May. Feed 
conditions are good (May 30). 

The number of lambs saved so far 
per 100 ewes is about 50 per cent of 
that of last year. Lambing conditions 
have not been favorable. We use 214 
bucks per 100 ewes. 

Our loss of ewes last winter was 
heavier. 

Territory wool having a 65 per cent 
shrinkage has sold for 15 cents net. 
Wool loans will be taken by many 
wool growers. 

The number of coyotes has increas- 
ed because we have no government 
trappers. We have had one trapper 
for 30 days in the last seven years. 

Lee Bartley 


UTAH 


Subnormal temperatures prevailed, 
the cold weather being rather persistent 
during the early part of the month, 
though without a great deal of frost. 
Precipitation was rather frequent, and 
in most of the state moderately heavy 


at times, being ample for the immediate 


needs of forage. A slow but sturdy 
growth of vegetation occurred, and 
livestock were in fairly good condition, 
though lambs and shorn sheep suffered 
some. 


Marion 


Due to a late, cold spring, there was 
very little feed by May 1. However, 
at present (June 11) it is very good. 
It was too wet and cold for favorable 
lambing and we averaged only about 
85 per cent. We use three bucks per 
100 ewes. 

Thirteen cents is being paid for 
shearing with board, and fifteen cents 
without board. 

Wool has sold for 20 cents a pound, 
36’s to 58’s, having 45 to 60 per cent 
shrinkage. Not many growers in this 
locality will make use of the wool loan. 

We have had more coyotes this 
year. We have no bounty and no gov- 
ernment trappers. A few of the sheep- 
men pay a small bounty. 

Andrus Brothers 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were above normal 
most of the time, nearly everywhere; 
and precipitation was frequent through 
the month, being moderately heavy in 
some localities. Livestock and ranges 
have been in thriving condition most 
of the month. There were no losses 
of importance among shorn sheep 
or lambs. 


Elko 
(Elko County ) 


We have had exceptionally good 
range conditions, better than for many 
years. Our lambing conditions were 
good, and our percentage was higher 
than average. About the same num- 
ber of ewes were bred to lamb this 
year. Our death loss was about the 
same as other years, mostly due to the 
activity of coyotes. 

A few wool sales have been made 
from 18 to 21 cents. 

A considerable number of the grow- 
ers will accept the loan of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Our coyote situation is bad; they 
seem to be increasing in this locality. 
J. A. McBride 


The National Wool Grower 


CALIFORNIA 


Coastal temperatures averaged below 
normal, while temperatures over the 
interior valleys were well above normal 
most of the month. Precipitation was 
light and widely scattered. Light to 
moderate rains of the last week over 
the northern portion benefited growing 
crops, but were unfavorable for past- 
ures and ranges already dry. Livestock 
are generally good, mountain forage 
being plentiful. 


W olf 
(Nevada County) 


As we have been located here just 
since September 1, 1937, we are only 
able to make comparison with pre- 
vious years by hearsay. 

The weather since May 1 has been 
moderate, except rather hot for the 
past three or four days and feed is 
getting dry (May 25). Am told the 
range is much better than in the past 
few years. 

Lambing, I believe, is over. Most 
of the sheepmen in these parts plan 
to leave for the mountain range short- 
ly. On our San Nicolas ranch we use 
three bucks to the 100 ewes, and plan 
for two to the 100 here. 

Shearing has been done at 12% cents 
with board. Most of the wool here has 
been sold from 22 to 25 cents, so I 
doubt if many will avail themselves 
of the C. C. C. loan. 

We have quite a lot of complaints 
on coyotes, as trappers have to cover 
too much territory. Neighbors have 
lost quite a few lambs. We have not 
lost any of our yearling ewes (we have 
300 head) as we corral them at night. 

We are very much interested in see- 
ing the Truth-in-Fabric Bill go through. 

Around the Range Country is very 
informative, keep it up. 

Agee & Elliott 


OREGON ie 


Cool weather with occasional frosts 


occurred until the closing week which | ~ 


was warmer. Rains were of frequent | 
occurrence, but were largely light; and 


some snows were reported in the higher | j 





country. In most of the lower areas, rain |~ 


is needed, to improve meadows and | 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Intermountain Junior 


Fat Stock Show 


HE Second Annual Intermountain 

Junior Fat Stock Show was front- 
page stuff in Salt Lake City from June 
7 to 9. The event was sponsored by 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Salt Lake and Davis County 
commissions, the Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards, and the Producers Live- 
stock Marketing Association, with E. 
J. Maynard as manager. Future Farm- 
ers of America and 4-H Club members, 
to the number of 350, proudly exhibited 
250 lambs, and a large number of cat- 
tle and hogs, and in addition to re- 
ceiving the information and education 
resulting from the competition, were 
guests at many extra affairs that made 
the days outstanding ones for them. 


La Voy Poulson, an F. F. A. of Rich- 
field, Utah, exhibited the grand cham- 
pion lamb of the show, a Southdown 
weighing 78 pounds that later sold 
through Cudahy Packing Company to 
the Rotisserie Inn in Salt Lake at $2.05 
a pound. The champion 4-H Club 
lamb, also a Southdown, shown by 
Betty Adney of Corinne, Utah, was 
selected as reserve champion of the 
show. Miss Adney’s pen of three fat 
lambs was adjudged best in the 4-H 
division, while Hal Oldroyd of Venice, 
Utah, had the champion pen of three 
in the F.F.A. section. 

In the F.F.A. division of the show, 
first awards were as follows: Hamp- 
shire lamb, Hal Oldroyd; pen of three 
Hampshire lambs, Hal Oldroyd; Suf- 
folk lamb, Gerald Birch of St. An- 
thony, Idaho; pen of three Suffolks, 
Charles B. Bingham of Vernal, Utah; 


Southdown lamb, La Voy Poulson; pen 


of three Southdowns, Hal Oldroyd; 
Rambouillet lamb, Harold Capener, 
Garland, Utah; pen of three Ram- 
bouillets, Harold Capener; Shropshire 
lamb, Lamont Wheatley, Honeyville, 
Utah. 

First awards in the 4-H division 
were: Hampshire lambs, Vern S. Ma- 
honey, Heber City, Utah; pen of three 
Hampshires, Watt Prather, Gooding, 
Idaho; Suffolk lamb, Jay Hansen, Bur- 
ley, Idaho; pen of three Suffolks, Wil- 
liam D. Fisher, Heber City, Utah; 





LaVoy Poulson, Richfield, Utah, with the Champion Lamb at 
the Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, which sold at $2.05 a 
pound. The buyer, F. Capitolo of the Rotisserie Inn, Salt Lake City, 
is also shown. 


Southdown lamb, Betty Adney; pen 
of three Southdown lambs, Betty Ad- 
ney; Rambouillet lamb, Rex D. Cum- 
mings, Heber City, Utah; Shropshire 
lamb, Robert Huff of Bliss, Idaho. 
The large entries of cattle and hogs 
were of very high quality and finish. 
The Hotel Utah purchased the cham- 


pion steer from Berle Anderson, Tre- 
monton, Utah, at 35 cents per pound. 

The top hog was exhibited by Har- 
vey Colby, Sigurd, Utah, and sold at 
25 cents per pound to the Producers’ 
Live Stock Marketing Association and 
the Salt Lake Stock Yards Company. 





Fabric Identification 
Benefits Consumers 


TATEMENTS published in peri- 

odicals of the clothing industry 
show that anticipation of fabric label- 
ling legislation is enabling purchasers 
of clothing to obtain better values. The 
following suggestive statement in con- 
nection with rayon adulterations is 
taken from an article printed in Men’s 
Wear for April 20, 1938: 

Customers next Fall and Winter are 
expected to be unusually value-conscious. 
Piece goods lines have opened low, which is 
reflected in either the price of the garments 
or the increased intrinsic value. Fabric 
content labeling, a hot subject, hangs over 
the heads of everyone from mill to mer- 
chant. Manufacturers fear to include man- 
ipulations other than wool. That is why 
rayon decorations are few. 


The rayon mixtures that were touted 
strongly a year ago when prices were mount- 
ing have almost disappeared now that quo- 
tations are down. The price of straight 
wool yardage is down to where rayon mix- 
tures leveled a year ago. The fear of label- 
ing consequences and the service of fabrics 
of rayon content turned out by those who 
did not learn how to combine rayon and 
wool to advantage brought innumerable 
kicks, the market asserts. No merchant 
kills the fatted calf when the prodigal suit 
returns for credit, one observation is, but 
he avoids paternity of any more of the 
same kind of prodigal. 

The fabric identification movement, 
lower wool prices, and hard luck with 
rayon mixtures have joined up to give the 
customer a moderate price suit that will 
stand the scrutiny of official and volunteer 
experts. Linings: are not included in the 
market criticisms of rayon. Otherwise the 
all-wool standard is held aloft by more 
makers and merchants. 
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The Federal Trade Commission 


§ts. Views on Fabric. Labeling 


6 ben question of honest labeling of 
textile goods for the information 
of consumer buyers is receiving in- 
creasing attention. 

Senator Schwartz’s bill, Senate 3502, 
was passed by the Senate on June 13. 
While action by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is hardly to be expected 
so late in the session, yet itis a 
possibility that a fabric labeling law 
will come into effect within a few 
weeks. 


The bill before the 75th Congress 
provides for enforcement of a Fabric 
Labeling Act by the Federal Trade 
Commission. That Commission al- 
ready has promulgated rules requiring 
the identification of rayon in mixed 
goods. Under the pending bill, the 
Commission would also require label- 
ing of garments to show the proportion 
of reclaimed wool in the principal fab- 
ric of the garment if other than virgin 
wool was used. 


Wool growers will find real interest 
in the remarks on labeling by a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Mr. R. E. Freer. Commissioner Freer 
recently appeared before the Interna- 
tional Association of Garment Manu- 
facturers in convention at Chicago. 
The following excerpts from that ad- 
dress show the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission toward the labeling 
of woolen and other textiles. 


The last two years have seen a rapid 
growth of interest in the improvement of 
standards of competition in the sale of 
textile goods. No doubt, you have observed 
this interest spreading among your custo- 
mers. More and more, consumers are trying 
to buy intelligently, and are seeking greater 
information about the products they buy. 
To help them make their choices, they seek 
to know whether dyes are sunfast and 
tubfast, whether fabrics will shrink, whether 
garment sizes are accurate, and of what 
fibers a fabric is composed. Through wo- 
men’s clubs, they have urged their requests 
upon individual merchants, organized in- 
dustries, the Federal Trade Commission, 


and the Congress itself. 
Retailers have shown a similar interest. 
Many of them have increased the amount 





of information given in advertising and on 
price tags. Through the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council, they have launched a 
cooperative program of action jointly with 
consumers to make more knowledge avail- 
able about the goods people buy, and par- 
ticularly about textiles. They are asking 
the textile manufacturer to give more in- 
formation about his product than ever 
before. 

Nor is this a buyers’ movement alone. 
Within the last year the manufacturers of 
rayon filed application to have the Federal 
Trade Commission hold a trade practice 
conference for rayon producers. Rules re- 
quiring the informative labeling of rayon 
products have been developed and approved 
by the Commission, and are in effect. The 
Commission is now considering proposals 
by the wool textile manufacturers for the 
development of similar labeling rules for 
wool products. The Commission recently 
held a hearing upon proposed rules relating 
to woven cotton yard goods and designed 
to govern the use of such terms as “shrink- 
proof” and “pre-shrunk,” and it is now 
considering the final approval of a draft 
of such rules. 

In testimony before a Congressional com- 
mittee considering a bill to specifically de- 
fine and in part to enlarge the Commission’s 
present powers to require the identification 
of fibers in woolen products, not only 
spokesmen for the consumer, but also 
spokesmen for retailers, woolen manufac- 
turers, and wool growers supported most 
of the provisions of the bill. 

This widespread interest in the labeling 
of textile products is a logical result of the 
rapid technical changes in the textile in- 
dustries in recent years. Rayon has been 
developed to the point at which rayon 
fabrics can be made indistinguishable from 
silk, cotton, or wool. The reclaiming of 
used wool has been so systematically worked 
out that the amount of reclaimed wool used 
each year in textiles is approximately half 
the amount of the scoured new wool crop. 
The arts of blending cotton with other 
fibers for use in garments have been so 
perfected that such mixed fabrics are often 
more handsome than unmixed ones. Special 
processes of finishing, weighting, and pre- 
shrinking fabrics have been worked out. 

No doubt, a part of these innovations 
has come from unscrupulous producers who 
see a chance to sell an inferior product 
under false pretenses. Much of the devel- 
opment, however, reflects the versatility of 


the makers of fabrics and garments in pro- 
viding a variety of uses for a textile fiber 


and a variety of appearances and qualities 
in textile fabrics. 


Unfortunately, however, even the best 
of the new products have tended to make 
the consumer’s buying skill obsolete, and 
thus to create a condition in the market 
which has been the despair of the intelli. 
gent buyer and of the scrupulous seller. * 

But in addition to the problem created 
by the inappropriate purchase or treatment 
of good merchandise, there has been a seri- 
ous problem of competition by the un- 
scrupulous. When the buyer cannot tell 
the difference between one fiber and an- 
other, it is easy for the dishonest seller to 
supply a fabric which is cheap to make, 
regardless of whether it is appropriate to its 
intended use, and to sell that fabric by 
flagrant misrepresentation of its character. 

The extent to which sales are made on 
the basis of the buyer’s lack of knowledge 
is strikingly illustrated in the testimony 
of a woolen manufacturer before a Senate 
committee recently. He stated that of 
twelve specimens of fabrics purchased as 
all wool at three New York stores, at prices 
ranging from 89 cents to $1.44 per yard, 
actually only one was all wool. He further 
testified that the others contained 30 per 
cent or more of other fibers; that in four, 
wool was less than half the total fiber 
content; and that in one, there was no 
wool whatsoever—only rayon and cotton. 

The buyers of fabrics misdescribed as 
these were said to be, do not get what they 
expected and paid for. The sellers have 
no basis for intelligent competition, since 
the character of the competition they have 
to meet depends upon how cheap a product 
the consumer can be persuaded by some 
unscrupulous competitor to believe is wool. 

Business men and consumers alike suffer 
from this kind of competition. It is not 
surprising that they have been glad to use 
the Commission as a tribunal through which 
to improve competitive methods. 

The Commission has been proceeding 
against misrepresentation of textiles for about 
two decades. Early in its history, it pro- 
ceeded against concerns which misbranded 
as silk, materials containing little, if any, 
of the product of the silk worm. 
its jurisdiction in cases of misrepresenta- 
tion and misbranding was first confirmed 
by the Supreme Court in 1922, in a textile 
case—Federal Trade Commission v. Wit- 
sted Hosiery Company. 

In this case, the Supreme Court dis- 
cussed the unfairness to competitors of 4 
deception of the consumer, saying: 

“* * * A method inherently unfair 
does not cease to be so because thos 
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competed against have become aware of 
the wrongful practice. Nor does it cease 
to be unfair because the falsity of the 
manufacturer’s representation has become 
so well known to the trade that dealers, 
as distinguished from consumers, are no 
longer deceived. The honest manufac- 
turer's business may suffer, not merely 
through a competitor’s deceiving his 
direct customer, the retailer, but also 
through the competitor’s putting into the 
hands of the retailer an unlawful instru- 
ment, which enables the retailer to in- 
crease his own sales of the dishonest goods, 
thereby lessening the market for the hon- 
est product. That a person is a wrong- 
doer who so furnishes another with the 
means of consummating a fraud has long 
) been a part of the law of unfair compe- 
S titon, * * *” (FL T. C. v. Winsted 
' Hosiery Company, 258 U. S. 483, 494). 


In later decisions involving other prod- 
ucts, the Supreme Court has further upheld 
the Commission’s view that the consumer 
has a right to know what he is buying and 
the honest business man has a right to be 
| protected against deception of his customers 
by his less ethical competitors. 

In 1934, that Court greatly strengthened 
the Commission’s hand by its opinion in the 
Algoma Lumber case, in which it said: 

“Fair competition is not attained by 
balancing a gain in money against a mis- 
representation of the thing supplied. The 
courts must set their faces against a con- 

/ ception of business standards so corrupt- 
ing in its tendency. The consumer is 
prejudiced if upon giving an order for 
one thing, he is supplied with something 
else. . . In such matters, the public is 
entitled to get what it chooses, though 
the choice may be dictated by caprice or 
by fashion or perhaps by ignorance.” 

(F. T. C. v. Algoma Lumber Co., 291 

U. S. 67, 78). 

And in November of last year, the Su- 
preme Court again stated the legal require- 
ment of complete honesty, saying: 

“The fact that a false statement may 
be obviously false to those who are train- 
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Fabric Bill Passed by Senate 


N June 13, the United States Senate passed the truth-in-fabric bill. 

In its new form, this bill is officially known as the Fabric Labeling 

Act. It was introduced on February 21, 1938, by Senator H. H. Schwartz 

(Wyoming) and by him piloted through committee hearings, reporting 
from the committee, and finally through the Senate itself. 

Senator Wheeler, chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which handled the Schwartz Bill, gave great assistance, as also 
did Senators O’Mahoney (Wyoming), Connally (Texas), and Capper 
(Kansas). 

It is unfortunate that the legislative jam in the House of Represen- 
tatives made it impossible to have this bill become law at this session. 
But since its support in the Senate was so very strong, and the sentiment 
in the House has been so favorable, it is expected that final passage will 
be obtained early next winter. 

The Federal Trade Commission, by which the law would be admin- 
istered, has already held hearings and has drafted a set of rules to govern 
the labeling of woolen fabrics in a way to show the content of virgin 
wool, reclaimed wool, or vegetable fibers, In view of the clear position 
taken by the Senate, it is expected that the Commission’s rules will be 
ordered into effect in the near future. 

While the question of fabric labeling is not finally disposed of, the 
final and favorable conclusion is assured. This comes after more than 
twenty years of effort on the part of wool growers’ organizations. During 
that time, a few originators of the idea have held on, even when prospects 
of final success were far from encouraging, Outstanding among such 
persevering hands is Kleber Hadsell of Rawlins, Wyoming. 

It is probable that the present accomplishment could not have been 
secured by wool growers alone. This time there was really active support 
from the Home Economics Association, the National Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and several of its state organizations, and the American 
Federation of Labor. Especially valuable was the continued and ener- 
getic work of Julius Forstmann and Company, wool manufacturers of 
Passaic, New Jersey. Strong-Hewat and Company, New York, had a 
great deal to do with promoting this legislation in the early twenties, and 
continued their support this year, as did also the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 




























ed and experienced does not change its 
character, nor take away its power to 
deceive others less experienced. There is 
no duty resting upon a citizen to sus- 
pect the honesty of those with whom 
he transacts business. Laws are made to 
protect the trusting as well as the sus- 
picious. The best element of business has 
long since decided that honesty should 
govern competitive enterprises, and that 
the rule of caveat emptor should not be 
relied upon to reward fraud and decep- 
tion.” (F, T. C. v. Standard Education 
Society, 301 U. S. 674). 

These principles are further crystallized 


in the law by the recent amendments to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. * * * 


Since the trade practice rules for the 


bps: industry are still under consideration, 
must speak of them in less detail. It is 
noteworthy, however, that two drafts of 


suggested rules submitted to the Commis- 
sion agree in requiring the full and non- 
deceptive disclosure of the presence of wool 
and of any other fibers contained in mixed 
goods; in requiring that products which 
are sold as virgin wool must actually be 
so; in requiring the disclosure of the pres- 
ence of substantial amounts of non-fibrous 
material other than ordinary dyeing and 
finishing materials; in proposing rules to 
prevent the deceptive use of trade marks 
or trade names implying the presence of 
wool when the wool content is insufficient; 
and in forbidding untrue representations 
of grade or quality. 

In addition, both proposals included a 
provision that members of the industry 
should maintain records as to the fiber 
content of products manufactured by them 
and should make these records available to 
the Commission in corrective proceedings. 





This proposal to simplify the process of 
obtaining evidence as to the actual char- 
acter of a product is a significant illus- 
tration of the cooperative spirit in which 


the problem of truth in fabric is being 
approached. 

The character of the Commission’s au- 
thority is expressed in the rules I have just 
summarized. It may define and prevent 
false or misleading representations, and it 
may define situations in which a failure to 
disclose the material facts amounts to 


deception and is therefore unlawful. Under 
the- present law, however, it is open to 


question whether it may require informa- 
tion to be given the buyer because the 
buyer would find it helpful but where the 
mere failure to supply the desired informa- 
tion does not amount to deception. 


—_— 










Yardage Charges at 
Denver Market 


HE question of charges for yard- 
ing livestock at the Denver Union 
Stockyards was finally disposed of on 
May 31 through a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

As a result of the sustaining of the 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
by the Court, there are to be refunds 
to shippers in the amount of around 
$60,000. This accumulated fund rep- 
resents the extra amount that had 
been collected since March 17, 1937, 
above the rates the Secretary had or- 
dered to be put into effect at that time. 

After three years of hearings and 
consideration, Secretary Wallace, on 
February 17, 1937, ordered new rates 
into effect which were lower than the 
old rates by five cents per head on 
cattle and calves, and one half cent 
per head on sheep and lambs. Conse- 
quently, all shippers whose stock was 
sold at Denver subsequent to March 
17, 1937, and until June 1, 1938, will 
receive refund payments. 

Following the publication of the 
Secretary’s order last year, the stock- 
yards company made an appeal to the 
Federal District Court, basing its com- 
plaint “on the ground that the pre- 
scribed rates are confiscatory and that 
enforcement of the order would de- 
prive the company of its property 
without due process of law in violation 
of the Fifth Amendment.” 

The appeal was dismissed by the 
district court, and is now also dis- 
missed by the Supreme Court. 

One of the chief disagreements be- 
tween the stockyards company and 
the Department of Agriculture was 
over the valuation of the property 
upon which the company would be al- 
lowed to make earnings through yard- 
age charges. There was agreement be 
tween the two parties to accept a 
valuation of $2,792,700 on the main 
part of the yards. The company ob- 
jected, however, to the action of the 
Secretary in excluding from the value 
of the stockyards a large part of the 
property used for the annual holding 
of the National Western Stock Show. 
The company claimed that show prop- 


erty to the value of $219,033 should 
have been included in the property 
upon which earnings would be made 
through stockyard services. The Court 
disagreed with the company and said 
that the facts submitted “are not suf- 
ficient to prove that the property ex- 
cluded is used and useful for the per- 
formance of services covered by rates 
being regulated by the Secretary. None 
of those services is performed on or 
by the use of any of that property.” 
The company also claimed that the 
valuation of its properties should have 
included an allowance of $325,000 to 
cover “going concern value.” It had 
been claimed by the government offi- 
cials that the valuation of the land, 
pens, buildings, etc., was sufficiently 
liberal to cover any proper allowance 
for going concern value. 


There was also a difference between 
the company and the government offi- 
cials over the amount of company ex- 
pense for litigation which should be 
charged as operating item. The com- 
pany showed that the total of about 
$40,000 had been spent in court pro- 
cedure against the officially prescribed 
rates. The company “requested the 
court to find that its average annual 
expense on account of hearings under 
the Act for the five-year period ending 
with 1934 was $8,768.99, and to find 
the facts stipulated by the Secretary, 
and that its average annual expense 
on account of enforcement of the Act 
for the eleven-year period ending with 
1934 was $6,216.” 

In disposing of this item, the court 
said that the company’s “request for 
finding was not sufficient to present the 
question. Probable expense of future 
hearings being in issue, the Secretary’s 
stipulation as to actual cost of past 
hearings and probable expense of fu- 
ture litigation cannot be regarded as 
consent to litigate the question of am- 
ortization not raised by the bill. As the 
issue was not appropriately presented 
below, appellant is not entitled to have 
it decided here.” The court made no 
objection to the action of the Secretary 
in allowing the company to earn 6% 
per cent per annum on the value of its 
property. It is not improbable that the 
Court would have sustained the Sec- 
retary in support of a lower rate of 
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return. On this point, the Court sim. 
ply said, “Plainly, the evidence is not 
sufficient to require or warrant a find- 
ing that in the immediate future a re- 
turn of 614 per cent on the value of 
the property will be confiscatory.” 





Safeway Stores Stop 
“Loss Leader” Selling 


R several years Safeway Stores, 
Inc. has participated in a program 
of cooperation with agriculture to in- 
crease farm income through greater 
efficiency in distributing farm products, 
and correcting practices which are con- 
sidered harmful to agriculture. 
One of the practices considered 
harmful is the use of farm products 


as “loss leaders,”’ and this practice has 
been contrary to Safeway’s policy. 

The latest development in perfect- 
ing actual operations under this policy 
is contained in the following bulletin 
issued to division managers of Safeway 
by L. A. Warren, president of the com- 
pany: 

“Two years ago we adopted a policy 
of not using farm products as loss 
leaders. In the future will you see that 
no farm products are sold at less than 
20% over your landed warehouse cost, 
except to meet competition. 

“When it becomes necessary to meet 
a lower price than that quoted by you, 
please get documentary evidence to 
support the meeting of the competitive 
price. If the lower price appears in a 
newspaper advertisement, please get 
copies of it and mail it to me. If the 
price is made by the use of window 
posters or price cards, please have 
photographs taken by a local photog 
rapher and mail copies of these to me. 

“This is of vital importance in carry 
ing out the policies which we adopte( 
in good faith and, as a matter of fact, 
I see no reason why we should evel 
sell this type of merchandise on aj) 


other basis as a matter of good busi || 


ness.” 
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HOW WARM IS WOOL? 


By Margaret Dana 


(Reprinted by permission from the Atlantic Monthly) 


SCOTSMAN stepped one day into 

a shop in Edinburgh to buy a 

new plaid. As he fingered the goods the 
salesman showed him, the following de- 
lightful exchange of frugal syllables 


took place. 
Scotsman: ‘Oo?” 
Salesman: ‘Ay, 00.’ 
Scotsman: ‘Aa 00?’ 
Salesman: ‘Ay, aa 00.’ 
Scotsman: ‘Aa ae 00?’ 
Salesman: ‘Ay, aa ae 00.’ 


And the Scotsman bought his plaid, 
satisfied that it was wool, a// wool, and 
all one wool. 

Typical of the traditional regard for 
wool is this story of Scotch caution; 
indeed, for so long as wool has been 
known as a textile fibre it has been 
credited with the possession of unique 
qualities. Our grandparents believed 
there was some subtle magic about red 
wool flannel, for instance, and in that 
revolutionary period when long winter 
underwear began to fall into disrepute 
it was still somehow believed that death 
by pneumonia lurked in winter wear of 
anything but wool. Even today in the 
infant-wear department of any store 
you will hear, repeated again and again 
like some incantation, ‘A bit of wool 
over a baby’s chest and tummy!’ 

Wool, all wool, is worshiped with a 
devotion only second in degree to the 
lack of knowledge as to why it is so 
worshiped. For, in spite of the general 
belief that a fabric is warm in direct 
ratio to its wool content, few consum- 
ers could tell why. Even wool manu- 
facturers and retailers are usually at a 
loss to explain why they too believe it, 
and seemingly none can prove it. 

Against this background of convic- 
tion and demand set this strange situa- 
tion, that for years past there has been 
a steadily if stealthily increasing sub- 
stitution for wool in the fabric field. 
Today it has reached the point where 
the very thing consumer public de- 
mands, expects, and usually believes it- 
self to be buying, is among the really 
scarce commodities. Certain trade ex- 


perts say they believe that not much 
more than 20 per cent of the woolen 
and worsted fabrics being made today 
are all wool, and textile technicians ac- 
customed to testing the annual produc- 
tion from the woolen mills say that in 
the middle and lower price fabrics there 
is from 40 to 80 per cent of fibre other 
than wool. A well-known Boston wool 
merchant, troubled by this state of af- 
fairs, said flatly, ‘We know that as 
much as 50 per cent of rayon is now 
going into cloth that is later sold in 
so-called all-wool suits.’ 

Plainly this opens up an avenue of 
serious thought. Winter clothing ac- 
counts for a large section of the Amer- 
ican budget, and in many parts of the 
country it is a very important factor 
in health and well-being for rich, mid- 
dle class, and poor. Yet, curiously 
enough in this presumably civilized and 
scientific age, the problem of warmth 
in relation to fibre sources and mixtures 
is one of the least studied and least un- 
derstood of all consumer subjects. 


The surprising fact is that warmth 
in a fabric is due, not to any inherent 
warmth quality of a fibre itself, but 
rather to the fasting thickness and 
cellular construction of the cloth. Silk, 
wool, cotton, or rayon may create 
fabrics equally warm at the start if of 
identical thickness and structure. For 
warmth is largely due to the trapped 
air held in the cells within a fabric 
weave; the more intricate the meshing 
of these fibres, the more air cells— 
consequently the more air held within 
the cloth and without motion. A second 
point is interesting, too. Warmth in a 
room without air currents is a very 
different problem from warmth out- 
doors in a gale. In the first situation 
the prime necessity for warmth is a 
fabric with the most possible air cells, 
to provide insulation against outer cold 
and a barrier against the escape of 
bodily heat. Closely meshed spongy 
weaves, which make layer upon layer 
of fine cellular insulation and which 
radiate back upon the human body the 


heat transferred from it to the fibres 
without conducting it away and out of 
the garment, are the ideal type of fabric 
for indoor warmth. In the open air, 
with a wind blowing, or in active mo- 
tion such as skiing, skating, and so 
forth, there must be, in addition, a 
windbreaker layer. A close tight weave 
—perhaps thin, but highly resistant to 
air passage—is the thing; a suede or 
leather jacket or a garment of specially 
woven cotton may be used. A fur coat, 
as you may see, offers the trapped air 
insulation through its thick fur side 
and windbreaking quality through its 
pelt. Weight and cost must play a part 
in the wise selection of the proper fab- 
ric for each particular need. 

There appear to be three general 
classes of fabrics with a capacity to 
trap and hold insulating air‘for warmth 
in clothing and blankets. They may be 
compared in turn to a comb of honey, 
a loaf of fresh bread, and a sponge. 
There are fabrics which, like the honey- 
comb, hav a cellular construction with 
air trapped and held inside them. But 
in use—that is, when worn, washed and 
ironed—these cells tend to break down 
rapidly, flattening out and ‘spilling’ the 
trapped air just as a crushed honey- 
comb spills its honey; and no more than 
you can rebuild the broken honeycomb 
can you rebuild the flattened fibre cells. 
The second type of fabric resembles 
the loaf of fresh bread; compress it, 
and afterward it will push back a little 
into shape, regaining some of its cellu- 
lar insulation, but never again its ori- 
ginal structure. Finally there is the 
fabric which, like the sponge, may be 
flattened in use but immediately or 
shortly regains its size and shape, the 
expanding air cells again filling with 
the insulating air. 

It requires no master mind to deduct 
that the last-named type of fabric must 
be the warmest in actual use, no matter 
what the others may be in the store or 
the laboratory. And the next question 


obviously is what fibres or combina- 
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tions of fibres create fabrics of this 


type. 

Although wool fibre has in itself no 
warmth property, it does have to a 
unique degree the rare and valuable 
quality of resiliency, which creates a 
fabric with the greatest capacity to 
trap and hold air over the longest 
period of time under use. Add to this 
the fact of the peculiar structure of 
the individual wool fibres which makes 
for felting or meshing, and there you 
have the reason for our thousands of 
years of respect for wool as a warmth 
provider. No other fibre has these in- 
herent qualities to anything like the 
same degree. Cotton is like the honey- 
comb, its cells easily broken down and 
flattened permanently. When cotton is 
mixed with wool, the effect is partially 
nullified, but to no great degree. Silk, 
while having great natural elasticity 
and resiliency, does not have the same 
property of felting. Rayon, in its more 
familiar form,—that is, as a continuous 
filament from the spinneret,—has vir- 
tually no resiliency and certainly no 
felting characteristic. Linen cannot be 
woven into the same constructions as 
wool to be commercially salable. 

But of real importance to consumers 
is the appearance of a new form of 
rayon called spun rayon, known to the 
trade as rayon cut staple. Although 
known for years as a by-product of 
rayon, only recently, in this country at 
least, has it attained major proportions 
for textile use. In 1935 our consump- 
tion of spun rayon was 6,661,000 
pounds; in 1936 it was 25,400,000 
pounds; and its production and use are 
still leaping ahead by enormous bounds. 
Japan is the largest producer of rayon, 
both in the continuous filament form 
and in the cut staple form, In 1936 we 
produced some 12,000,000 pounds of 
spun rayon ourselves, and imported 
14,000,000 pounds, of which half came 
from Japan; even under the present 
tariff she has been able to sell her 
product here at a price with which the 
domestic rayon producer much less the 
wool manufacturer, cannot hope to 
compete. 

Spun rayon is no more than the con- 
tinuous filament rayon cut into short 
lengths similar to wool or cotton fibres 
and spun into yarn, as either wool or 
cotton is spun. The resulting yarn 


looks and feels like wool. Fabrics made 
wholly or partially of it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from all wool except by ex- 
perts—and not always then. It creates 
novel and attractive fabric effects, and, 
since its production cost is far below 
that of good wool, it should offer a 
practical new item in our consumer 
price structure. But consumers every- 
where are asking: Does it behave like 
wool? Has it the inherent characteris- 
tics of wool? 


Frankly, wool manufacturers gen- 
erally do not appear to know. Some 
are honestly concerned about the situa- 
tion, but the majority seem to prefer 
not to know what effect the introduc- 
tion of spun rayon is having on their 
woolen goods—perhaps because there 
is a greater margin of profit in manipu- 
lated goods with a concealed rayon con- 
tent than in the all-wool or wool-and- 
cotton goods. The wool growers, of 
course, are disturbed, but the wool 
manufacturers, especially in the under- 
wear field, have shown small enthusi- 
asm for the current consumer campaign 
for fibre identification. 

The man who has done the most re- 
search on the subject, and can best 
evaluate the worth of spun rayon as a 
substitute for wool, is Dr. Frederic 
Bonnet, chief technician of the Amer- 
ican Viscose Company, this country’s 
largest producer of rayon. Dr. Bonnet 
states frankly that spun rayon in its 
natural form, untreated, does not have 
anything like the warmth qualities of 
wool, at least under consumer use; but 
he believes that, treated with one of 
the new resins being evolved to reduce 
crushing of textile fibres, a fabric of 
spun rayon may go far toward equaling 
the qualities of wool. 





At the Clothing and Textile Home- 
making course of the Westchester Coun- 
ty Home Show, held at White Plains, 
New York, Saturday, June 11, 1938, Mrs. 
Minna Hall Carothers, Director, Depart- 
ment of Retail Sales Promotion, Associ- 
ated Wool Industries, spoke on Some 
Historical Facts About Wool. 

In making the talk Mrs. Carothers ap- 
peared in a reproduction of a home- 
spun wool costume worn by Priscilla (of 
Priscilla and John fame) and created 
by Helen Virginia Meyer. Later Mrs. 
Carothers illustrated the difference in 
style between this costume and a mod- 
ern sheer wool. Charts on “Wool and 
Mohair” processing, published by Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries, were distributed 
to the audience. 
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Some Improvement 
Shown in Wool Goods 
Markets 


OOL goods markets during the 
week of June 6 showed signs of 
improving, according to the New York 
Wool Top Exchange Service. More 
duplicate business was written on fall 
men’s wear suitings and initial orders 
were booked on some types of women’s 
wear fabrics. Some mills stepped up 
operations although others continued 
to operate on greatly restricted sched- 
ules. Prices were steady throughout. 
“The men’s wear division was 
strengthened by sales of stock goods 
to the chains and at the end of the 
week it was frequently remarked that 
spot lots of desirable merchandise were 
growing scarce,” says the Exchange 
Service. “Warm weather stimulated 
the sale of tropical worsteds, gabar- 
dines and sport jackets in a number of 
localities. Practically all indications 
seem to point to a moderate improve- 
ment in sales and manufacturing op- 
erations over the next few months. The 
trade at large, however, is reported to 
be of the opinion that no real upturn 
will be witnessed until early fall. 


“Reorders for stripes and cheviots 
continued to feature activity in men’s 
wear markets. Some spot business was 
done on tropicals and gabardines but 
the volume was not large since stocks 
of those fabrics are reported small and 
poorly assorted. It was estimated that 
no fewer than fifteen men’s wear mills 
are now operating eighty hours a week, 
on two shifts. Other plants, however, 
are running only two to three days 4 
week. Business to date has been large- 
ly confined to suitings. Some business 
has been written on topcoatings, but 
overcoatings continue in poor demand 
owing to the heavy carryover of piece 
goods and made-up garments. Sales of 
clothing at wholesale continue to gain 
but business is well below that of a 
year ago. 

“Orders to date on fall women’s 
wear fabrics are running ahead of 
those on men’s wear. A number of 
mills have booked satisfactory busi- 
ness on boucles and other types of 
coatings.” 
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NOTHER month has rolled around and the wool 
market was such as one would expect under existing 
conditions. It is during this second quarter of the year 
that 90 per cent of our sheep in this country are shorn, 
| and year after year around 90 per cent of the growers try 
' to market their year’s clip during this brief period. 
Our wool market, like other markets, reflects the 
)} workings of the old law of supply and demand, and with 
' but few exceptions, year after year when this enormous 
weight of wool is thrown on the market, unless there is a 
+ most active demand for wool, the market is usually a slow, 
| draggy and weak affair. It is during that period that many 
of those who are sellers in other months become buyers, 
adding their bearish influence to that of the mills, especially 
if none too active a mill demand exists. 
That is exactly the condition we have been faced with 
» during the past month. In April, as you will recall, the 
» trend was moderately favorable to the grower. In May 
I more wool was thrown on the market. Growers here and 
> there weakened in their asking prices, and in face of the 
» weak wool demand both sales and prices fell off. 


Prices Off 


: In general, greasy, shorn domestic wool was anywhere 
} from 2 to 4 cents per clean pound lower, and some wool 
} suffered a reduction of as much as 5 cents, all of which 
means that grease values were anywhere from a fraction 
of a cent to as much as 3 cents a pound lower than they 
were a month ago. At the present moment, in the absence 
of any amount of sales, quotations must be nominal. Ori- 
ginal bag fine territory wool of good French combing length 
} 1s selling from 60 to 62 cents clean, and that means on a 
9 64 per cent shrinkage it is worth around 21 to 22 cents in 
the grease at Boston. One-half blood French combing wool 
is selling from 58 to 60 cents in graded piles, which on a 
59 per cent shrinkage would mean a value of around 24 
| cents in the grease. Three-eighths blood combing graded 
. lots, and here again the quotations are nominal, are bring- 
ng 52 to 54 cents clean, which on a 53 per cent shrink 
» Means they are selling around 25 cents in the grease. 

q The trade in fleece wool has likewise been slow and 
iragey. They have bought bright combing wool 3% blood 
Hately at 23 to 25 cents in the grease, with 14 blood about 
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a cent under these quotations. Country packed % and 4% 
blood bright fleeces sold around 23 to 24 cents, with semi- 
bright down to 22 cents. Again let us repeat there is no 
volume of wool moving even at these figures. 


Mill Demand Slack 


The trouble may be traced back both to the large 
supply available, but principally to the slackened mill in- 
terest. The reason for the latter may be traced to the 
narrowness in orders mills are receiving for piece goods. 
There has not been enough new business to enable the 
average mill to step up their operations. They are buying, 
accordingly, on a hand-to-mouth basis, just enough to take 
care of the actual orders that are coming in, realizing prob- 
ably that through this sort of buying they are weakening 
prices and lowering their costs of the raw material. 

As the mills have eased up on their buying, dealers 
quite naturally have slowed down their buying operations, 
lowering their bids. As this is taking place, and some wool 
changing hands, they are able to offer this wool to the mills 
at lower levels, which naturally has had its effect on the 
Boston spot market. Prices here have been forced lower 
to compete with these country wools. It has been a vicious 
circle, and against the grower’s interest. 

Quite naturally, not all sellers of wool have agreed 
to this reduction. A number of Boston houses have refused 
to make any concessions from their previous prices, electing 
rather to hold their wool awaiting developments and see if 
the demand for woolen goods does not pick up. 

The woolen goods market for the most part has been 
a very spotty affair. In the case of men’s goods there has 
been some demand for fancy suitings, but this business 
was limited and only a few mills reported sales in volume. 
Large numbers of these mills that are working on men’s 
wear at the present time are only working two or three 
days a week, though there are a few that are working as 
much as two shifts. In the case of women’s wear there has 
been a fair amount of business, but no substantial sales 
have been reported and are not expected for several months. 

The weather has been rather against the sale of woolen 
goods by retailers, especially as applied to sports wear. 


The latest reports on inventories indicate that outside of ° 


overcoatings, inventories have been reduced rather drastic- 
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ally. Many have the opinion that we will see a rush in de- 
mand for deliveries along in August and September unless 
retailers take immediate steps to anticipate their needs and 
replenish their stocks. 


April Consumption Sharply Under Year Ago 


Figures on April consumption show that mills con- 
sumed around 30 million pounds of wool, or approximately 
half of what they consumed during April a year ago, This 
means that production for the last six months has peen off 
over 50 per cent as compared with the same period of the 
year preceding while retail sales during that period have 
only fallen off around 14 per cent. Accordingly, it would 
seem that the manufacturers’ claim of a sharp reduction in 
inventoried stocks was actually the case. 

Other lines of endeavor where wool is used also show 
a sharp reduction. The automotive industry which yearly 
consumes around 50 million pounds of wool, produced in 
the last week of May only around 45,000 units. In the same 
week a year ago production totalled 131,000 uwits. This 
reduction in the number of automobiles produced has less- 
ened sharply the demand for wool from that source. 

The latest reports from foreign markets, which for the 
most part are now in their last month, fail to contain any 
very encouraging news. Growers who were patronizing the 
Sydney market during the last week of May withdrew so 
much wool that the sales were cancelled. South America 
reports a slow movement and no great volume of wool being 
sold. Bradford, England, reports a slow draggy market 
there with some mills willing to reduce prices in order to 
get volume. However, the weakness in these forign mar- 
kets has not been any greater than the weakness in domestic 
markets, with the result that foreign import parity price 
of wool is still from 12 to 15 cents above domestic values 
and is standing very directly in the way of any importations 
from other countries. Last year for the first five months, 
importations of foreign wool for apparel purposes totalled 
around 140 million pounds, while to date importations have 
run under the 5 million mark. 


Opinion of the Future 


All that is history. Of course, what we are vitally in- 
terested in now is the future course. From a supply stand- 
point, unquestionably there is more unsold wool both in 
this country and the world than there was a year ago, but 
when compared with the average for the last five years 
world stocks are by no means excessive. On the other hand, 
wool must compete with a greater tonnage of competing 
fibers than was the case a few years ago. Cotton stocks are 
heavier. There is a greater production of rayon staple fiber 
and lanital, especially the latter, in countries such as Italy 
and Germany. A portion of the world wool market has 
definitely gone as these latter two nations work on a self- 
sufficiency program. The manufacture of these competing 
fibers has probably decreased world demand for wool by 
well over 100 million pounds. 

On the other side, reports of drought in Australia in- 
dicate the possible lessening of wool production in that 
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country by 120 million pounds this year, which will offse 
the probable hold-over of wool. 

It is not, however, the supply that constitutes the major 
bearish factor today, because we can still say that statistic. 
ally, wool is in a relatively good position. It is the lack of 
demand for wool wherein the trouble lies. Demand for 
woolen goods, statistics and charts reveal, is determined by 
the ability of the consumer to purchase goods. That in turn 
is measured by payrolls and agricultural income. Figures 
on both industrial production an agricultural income re. 
veal that they are continuing to decline. The probable trend 
of industrial activity during the next few months is steady 
to lower. 

However, special effort is being made by the Govern. 
ment through loan programs, direct relief and government 
works to change the course to not only maintain but in- 
crease consumer demand. Economists of late have been 
revising their figures. In general the opinion now is that it 
will be fall or early winter before much improvement in 
that situation can set in. Possibly it will not develop before 
the first of the year. The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production last August stood at 117. Today 
it is around 75. It might work to a low of 73 in July and 
August, but by that time certainly our inventories will 
have to be replenished sharply and there will be far more 
incentive to do that with wool at its present prices than 
was the case a year or two ago. 

By that time, too, the government program should be 
aiding construction lines materially. Automobile produc- 
tion which will be low on the 1938 models should pick up 
as the new models make their appearance. The effect of 
the elections cannot be overlooked. Some feel that many 
business men will hesitate to make large commitments until 
the results are known. Obviously, there will be a determined 
attempt to improve conditions before the elections take 
place and that can be done through the lending, spending 
for public works, government payments to farmers in an 
endeavor to increase the farm purchasing power and at the 
same time increase buying by the government from farmers 
of food stuffs for those in want. There is a demand from 
some circles for inflation, but the chances are any activity | 
along that line will be confined to gestures rather than | 
actualities. 


Advise Taking CCC Loan 


Under these conditions,,and with the government wool 
loan through the Commodity Credit Corporation putting 4 
definite floor to the wool market below which the market 
has no reason for sinking, the general opinion seems (0 
point to a slow, steady market with no great change ont 
way or the other until business conditions in general poit! 
to an improvement, or until the uncertainty of the future 
is removed by an announcement from the government 0! 
their policy relative to the textile section of the propose 
reciprocal trade agreement with Great Britain which stil 
hangs over the market. Then, toward the late summer It 
vival should start with the strength developing the la 
quarter of the first of the following year. 
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Under these conditions it would seem most wise for 
the grower, since he can take out a wool loan that repre- 
sents today right at the prevailing market, to chance the 
improvement, especially since warehouse, interest and selling 
charges are all guaranteed by the Government in case the 
market does not advance to a point that will permit the 
sale of the wool. As was brought out when the original loan 
was granted, this is purely a marketing loan designed to 
make it possible for the grower to take his wool off the 
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present market. If this is done and the wool is sold when 
and as the mill demand develops in an orderly fashion, it 
will do much to strengthen prices, whereas to continue 
dumping wool can only weaken the whole price structure 
in view of the slack demand. 

To serve the growers in obtaining these loans the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation through its member 
associations offers its services, storing the wool at Boston 
where the maximum loan value prevails. 





Hybridization of Sheep 
In Russia 


S many of the sheep breeders in 
the United States remember, the 
Russian government purchased quite 
large quantities of sheep in the United 
States in 1927, 1928 and 1929. These 
animals, together with the animals 
bought in Germany, England, Aus- 
tralia and South America, were used in 
one of the largest attempts ever made 
to cross them with native coarse wool- 
ed sheep to improve the quality as well 
as the quantity of wool. 

Recently, the results of this hybridi- 
sation and crossing work has _ been 
published by the Lenin’s Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences in a book en- 
titled “Cross Breeding of Sheep in 
USSR.” The report is edited by G. 
Yermakov and T. Kuznetzov for the 
All Union Scientific Research Institute 
of Sheep and Goats, and the Central 
Scientific Research Institute of Textile 
Industry. 


The book contains 260 pages, and 
all of it, except the two last pages, 
which is a resume in English, is in 
Russian. There is also an English 
translation. The different chapters are 
written by various sheep and wool 
specialists, and the following are some 
of the most interesting conclusions, 

At the beginning of the war (1914) 
there were in the Imperial Russia 
about 3 millions of fine-wool sheep 
(Merino) out of the total of 147 mil- 
lion sheep population. 

_By 1923, as a result of the war, 
civil war, and disorders, there were 
only about 340,000 Merino sheep left 
in USSR. At the end of the first Five 
Year Plan period, there were (Jan. 1, 
1933) over 4 million fine-wool sheep 
on the 179 State farms (sovkhozi) 


specially devoted to sheep breeding, 
and by February 1, 1924, there were 
over 7 million sheep. 

In order to promote the breeding of 
fine wool sheep, the government de- 
cided to import on a very large scale, 
fine wool animals from abroad, and 
during the period of the first Five Year 
Plan, 151,883 animals were imported 
from Germany, America (both North 
and South), England and Australia. 
The principal breeds imported were: 
Rambouillet, Precos (from Germany), 
and the British mutton breeds. 

These animals were largely used for 
hybridisation upon the native coarse- 
wooled animals. 


This volume contains the report of 
the Central Research Institute for 
Sheep Breeding and the Textile Re- 
search Institute. It was found that 
the wool clip obtained from halfbreds 
of the first generation was on the aver- 
age about 56 per cent higher than the 
common, coarse wooled sheep; of the 
second generation, 94 per cent higher; 
and of the third generation, 115 per 
cent. At the same time, there was a 
striking improvement in the quality of 
the wool. Tables are given which show 
that starting from the first generation 
with 5 per cent of fine wool, and 30 
per cent medium fine, the succeeding 
generations increased to: 

In second generation—to 30% fine and 
50% medium fine. 


In third generation—to 60% fine and 
30% medium fine. 


In fourth generation—to 90% fine and 
10% medium fine. 

The best results in cross-breeding 
were obtained by mating the native 
(common) ewes to rams of Rambouil- 
let and Precos breeds. 

It was also ascertained by these in- 
vestigations that in order to convert 
the coarse-wooled sheep into fine- 
fleeced ones, cross-breeding had to be 





continued by the grading method until 
the complete absorption of the blood 
of the coarse-wooled ewes by the rams 
of the superior rams has taken place. 

In some regions, where the condi- 
tions were too severe, and where there 
was a scarcity of foods (chiefly in the 
arid districts of Central Asia), the hy- 
bridisation must be limited. 

There are 140 illustrations, and 38 
tables, in addition to two classification 
tables of coarse and fine wools in the 
18 chapters. 

J. W. Pincus 





Striking Display at 
California Wool Show 


HE 1938 California Wool Show 

held in Sacramento May 23 and 
24 provided a striking demonstration 
of the fact that it takes good feeding 
as well as good breeding to produce an 
excellent fleece. A large proportion of 
the 135 fleeces exhibited were grown 
on natural feed and range conditions 
in California, particularly in the north- 
ern section, were never better. As a 
result, the wools shown had length of 
staple, bulk and handling qualities 
better than at any previous show. Good 
breeding pays big dividends; good 
feeding pays dividends just as large. 
A combination of the two is unbeat- 
able. 

When Judge John Durham, mana- 
ger of the California Wool Scouring 
Company, of San Francisco, got 
through with an excellent job of tying 
ribbons, the big Palace Hotel trophy 
for the grand champion fleece went to 
Anderson Brothers of Bird’s Landing, 
Calif. It was a range grown fleece 
from a grade ewe with several genera- 
tions of Corriedale breeding behind 


her. The fleece had “everything,” bulk, 
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evenness, enough grease to protect the 
fiber properly, fairly low shrinkage, 
and an appearance that would cause 
any wool dealer’s mouth to water. It 
was a 56’s in quality, weighed 10.43 
pounds, and had a shrinkage of only 
42 per cent, with plenty of crimp and 
style and striking evenness throughout. 
The reserve champion fleece, believe it 
or not, went to W. R. Anderson of Rio 
Vista, a brother, but not a partner of 
Anderson Brothers. Mr. W. R.’s fleece, 
like the grand champion, was also from 
a grade ewe with several shots of Cor- 
riedale in her veins. It was a half 
blood, not quite so uniform as the 
Brothers’ entry, but a _ crackerjack 
nevertheless. 

Another entry that attracted a great 
deal of attention was a fleece from a 
purebred registered Corriedale sent in 


by the University of Wyoming at Lara- 
mie. Possibly the most beautiful pack- 
age in the show, the Wyoming entry 
was a quarter blood in grade, of ten 
months growth, with very pronounced 
crimp and a lustrous sheen that is sel- 
dom found in any but the long wool 
breeds of sheep. 

Other entries that elicited favorable 
comment from the judge were the fine 
wool shown by Nate Rogers of Dixon, 
from the now dispersed Wm. Briggs 
flock, the merino fleeces shown by 
Marion Nobles, a Future Farmer boy 
from Point Arena, California, and the 
Corriedale and Romeldale wools sent 
in by the Crane Brothers of Santa 
Rosa, Hoyt of Bird’s Landing, Harper 
of Dixon, and A. T. Spencer & Sons of 
Gerber. 

—The California Wool Grower 





DELEGATION OF POWER 


HE U. S. Constitution says (Ar- 

ticle I, Section I): ‘All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

So it was that the Fathers intended. 
It was their thought that no one con- 
nected with the government should 
have any right to legislate for the 
people except the Congress. We have 
gone a long way from the Constitution 
and every step has given us poorer 
government. More and more it be- 
comes the practice of Congress to dele- 
gate the powers reserved to it to some 
appointed officer of the government to 
enlarge upon under the authority to 
make rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of laws. 

Under this authority to make rules 
and regulations, subordinate employees 
of the government are now writing 
more legislation than is the Congress 
itself. If a department of the govern- 
ment asks for some special legislation 
and fails to get it, it can under its 
authority to make rules and regula- 
tions, so pervert some existing law to 
use the very authority denied it by 
Congress. For instance, when the 
Taylor Grazing Act was passed, it was 
clearly the intent of Congress to recog- 


nize the present users of the public do- 
main, and to that end, it said permits 
should be given to “land owners en- 
gaged in the livestock business, etc.” 
Of course, the law could not name 
Henry Smith as being entitled to a per- 
mit, but it did definitely provide the 
classes to which permits were to go. 
It did definitely provide for the sale 
of isolated tracts and the leasing of 
other tracts. Then, as was necessary, 
it gave the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to make rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the Act. Under 
the present policy of the government, 
Congress might just as well have writ- 
ten the Secretary of the Interior ‘as 
follows: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 

The Congress of the United States 1s 
desirous of regulating grazing upon the 
public domain. If you are in accord with 
this desire, would you please draw up a 
set of rules and regulations governing graz- 
ing and other uses of the public domain, and 
put them into effect at once.” 


Had the Congress done this and 
never passed the Taylor Grazing Act, 
we would have had exactly the same 
kind of regulation we are now having 
under the authority “to make rules 
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and regulations for the enforcement of 
this Act.” There is not a single word 
in the Act that gives anyone authority 
to make a rule that says because a 
certain ranch can be used for other 
purposes than in connection with range 


livestock production, it shall be en- 
titled only to a Class II permit. Under 
this rule, 60 per cent of the sheep of 
Idaho are disqualified from ever hold- 
ing a worth-while permit. This rule 
now becomes the supreme law of the 
land, but no Congress that ever sat 
in Washington would dare put such a 
provision in the law. The law says 
permits shall be issued to “land own- 
ers engaged in the livestock business.” 
It did not say that a man must have 
been engaged in the livestock business 
three years or five years before he was 
entitled to a permit. All the law said 
was that no permit should be issued 
to anyone whose rights were acquired 
after June 1, 1934, until a certain date. 
But the rules say otherwise, and that 
is the law. 

Not only the Taylor Grazing Act, 
but every law passed by Congress 
gives somebody besides the party des- 
ignated by the Constitution authority 
to write such rules and regulations as 
may suit their specific purpose regard- 
less of the law. But you say all this 
must be unconstitutional. Beyond a 
doubt, it is, but our Supreme Court is 
a very liberal institution. In its zeal 
to go along with Congress, it has lean- 
ed over backwards to approve this 
right to delegate power to someone to 
whom it does not belong. Now and 
then it slams down the lid like in the 
case of the N.R.A. when it said the 
delegation of power had “run riot.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
been delegated enough power to put 50 
per cent of America’s farmers in jail 
for longer or shorter periods. This 


delegation of power is a menace to our | 7 


form of government. It creates a form 
of dictatorship that is so evasive that 
the people little know of its existence 
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until it rears its hideous head in some 
such legislation as the A.A.A. or N.R. 
A. or the Taylor Grazing Act. It is 
only the existence of the Supreme 
Court that keeps the various bureaus 
from dismissing the Congress and pro- 
ceeding to legislate directly for the 
people. Of course, Congress is to 
blame for this situation. It ought to 
wake up and realize that unless it tends 
to business, it will soon be out of a job. 
S. W. McClure 





A Futurity Lamb Show 


HE idea of entering animals at 

birth for later competition, so 
popular in race horse circles has been 
brought into the lamb industry. 

At the first International Junior Fat 
Stock Show held at Salt Lake City in 
1937, it was found that many of the 
lambs sold at rather high prices by 4-H 
Club and Future Farmer boys produc- 
ed carcasses that were too light or thin 
to go into a good retail store. 

Mark Nichols, State Future Farmer 
Adviser for Utah, determined to do 
something and the rest of this story 
tells what happened. 

Nichols started a contest in which 
lambs would be nominated at birth and 
awards made solely on the basis of 
daily gain. 

The rules were these: 

1. The lambs entered must be born after 
March 1, 1938. 

2. All breeds will compete against each 
other. 

3. The birth weight of each lamb en- 
tered must be taken and certified to by 








Rex Oldroyd holding the winning lamb in the special competition in daily 


weight gains shown at the Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show. 
Center background, Mr. Nichols; left, 


weighed 78 pounds at 62 days of age. 
I. H. Jacobs; right, J. H. Manderfield. 


The lamb 





two impartial witnesses before the lamb 
is 24 hours old. 


4. The entry blank must be mailed be- 


fore the Sth day after birth. 


5. All lambs entered in the contest must 


be shown at the Second Annual Junior Fat 
Stock Show June 7-8-9 at North Salt Lake. 


6. The lambs must conform to show 


weights of 60-90 pounds. 


7. All lambs will be weighed in at the 


show and this weight will be considered 
the official final weight. 


8. The lamb with the greatest average 





Results of First Annual Utah Future Farmer Milk Lamb Feeding Contest 




































Rank Contestant’s Name Address 
2 ae Sa a 
a ae eee 
3 LaMar Bowles Nephi 
‘ Pol Westusten ......ca2.........c..... Tonle 
MO te . Venice 
6 Peter Warburton --. Tooele 
Legge eh a eee en Sandy 
8 Clement Richardson ; sessssereeeee Nephi 
A a | ee aE a EEE) 
10 Victor Jensen .... ..... Elsinore 
a Ces lee 
12 Lyle Smart Sandy 
18 Peter Warburton .0.......-..--ccccsccosccceseoes--cesceeoee Tooele 
14 Jack Howard ....00........... Nephi 
15 Paul Stringham ... slid iaditinisianarniederws scapes” ROR 
16 Victor Jensen ............... Elsinore 
7 Art Horne . Richfield 
18 Chase Wilson . “3 Richfield 
19 Merrill Gurr .......... Siguard 


t 


Davey Wowie  ....tassh ie bse 


Richfield 





Birth 

Chapter Breed Date 
Richfield Hamp. Apr. 4 
Davis Ramb.-Hamp. Mar. 23 
Juab Suffolk Mar. 13 
Tooele Hamp. Mar. 22 
Richfield Hamp. Mar. 4 
Tooele Hamp. Mar. 21 
Union Jr. Ramb.-Lincoln Apr. 7 
Juab Hamp. Mar. 13 
Davis Ramb.-Hamp. Mar. 21 
So. Sevier Hamp. Mar. 10 
Uintah Suffolk Mar. 138 
Union Jr. Hamp. Apr. 3 
Tooele Hamp. Mar. 22 
Juab Suffolk Mar. 20 
Uintah Hamp. Mar. 12 
Richfield Hamp. Mar. 10 
Richfield Southdown Mar. 4 
Richfield Southdown Mar. 1 
Richfield Southdown Mar. 6 


Richfield 





Southdown 








Mar. 10 





Date of Daysin Birth Final Lbs. Av. Daily 

Final Wt. Contest Wt. Wt. Gain Gain 
June 5 62 9 Ibs. 78 Ibe. 69 lbs. 1.113 Ibs. 
June 6 75 11 84 73 -973 
June 6 £5 10 88 78 -917 
June 5 7 10 74 64 842 
June 6 93 10 87 q7 -828 
June 6 77 #11 74 63 818 
June 6 60 18 60 47 -783 
June 6 8 9 75 66 776 
June 6 77 «15.5 15 59.5 173 
June 6 88 7.5 15 67.5 -767 
June 6 85 12 16 64 -753 
June 6 64 9 55 46 -719 
June 6 a 63 54 -710 
June 6 78 7.5 62 54.5 -700 
June 6 86 16 74 58 674 
June 6 88 68 63 65 625 
June 5 93 69 67 58 628 
June & 96 10 66 56 -683 
June 5 92 10.5 64 58.5 581 


June 6 


10.5 





-580 


_ 
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daily gain will win the contest. 

Entries began to pour in from all 
sides. F.F.A. members were making a 
desperate effort to raise better lambs. 
A young man down at Venice, Utah, 
which is near Richfield, was doing a 
great job. His Hampshire ewe gave 
birth to a ewe lamb on April 4. He 
fed the ewe liberal amounts of grain, 
alfalfa hay and sugar beet pellets. At 
three weeks of age the lamb was also 
eating this mixture in a specially de- 
signed creep. The ewe and lamb also 
grazed on green grass. The ewe milked 
like a Holstein cow. Lots of rich milk 
makes lambs grow fast. 

When Rex Oldroyd arrived at the 
show with his lamb it was 62 days old 
and had gained 69 pounds since birth. 
The 9 pounds birth weight brought the 
final weight to 78 pounds. This lamb 
stood fourth in a class of 65 Hamp- 
shire lambs, and had won the first an- 
nual Future Farmer milk lamb feeding 
contest with a gain of 1.113 pounds 
per day. The data on the first twenty 
lambs in the contest are given in the 
table. 

This contest raised the level of the 
Future Farmer lambs in the show to 
great heights over the previous show. 
One packer buyer said it was the best 
lamb show he had ever seen. 

Next year Mr. Nichols hopes to con- 
tinue the contest. A new feature will 
be added, however. All Future Farm- 
ers who have lambs with an average 
daily gain of one pound or more per 
day will be given prizes and certificates 
of membership in the “Pound-a-Day 
Club.” 





Wool Prices Expected to 
Hold Near Present Level 


Wow production and consump- 

tion prospects for the next few 
months indicate but little change from 
present prices of domestic wools, says 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its June Wool Situation report re- 
leased June 9. 

Favorable factors in the domestic 
wool situation, cited by the bureau, in- 
clude the apparent strength in foreign 
prices during the past two months and 
the stabilizing influence of the govern- 





ment’s wool loan program. These fa- 
vorable factors are offset, however, by 
the relatively large supplies of wool in 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, and the current low rate of wool 
consumption by mills in this country. 
Mill consumption in foreign countries 
also has been reduced this year. 

The spread between domestic and 
foreign prices of wool is now somewhat 
less than the United States tariff on 
wool, the bureau -pointed out. As a 
result, imports of wool “have been 
very small” in recent months. 





The California Ram Sale 


S was to be expected from gen- 

eral conditions and particularly 
from a dull wool market and jittery 
and somewhat lower lamb prices, aver- 
ages, in most instances, at the 18th 
Annual California Ram Sale (Sacra- 
mento, May 24-25) failed to reach 
1937 levels. 

A total of 1487 stud and range rams 
were auctioned off in this year’s event 
at an average of $33.76, whereas the 
1937 sale marked up an average of 
$39.49 on 1607 rams. Offerings in the 
California sale are predominantly 
black-faced breeds and 1246 rams sold 
this year were of those breeds. In 
addition to the rams sold, 242 pure- 
bred and registered ewes made an 
average of $18.30 a head. 

The highest price in the auction was 
$350 paid for a Suffolk stud ram con- 
signed by T. L. Patrick of Ilderton, 
Ontario, Canada. H. P. Joyce of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, was the purchaser. 
Last year’s top figure was $305 given 
for a Hampshire stud entry by J. C. 
Finlay. Another Suffolk stud made 
$135 and two sold at $100. 

Second place in this year’s sale was 
won by a Corriedale entry of Malcolm 
Moncreiffe of Wyoming. R. C. Hoyt 
paid $285 for it. Two other Cor- 
riedales in the Moncreiffe offering sold 
at $125 and $110. 

In Hampshires, $235 was paid by 
Walter P. Hubbard of Junction City, 
Oregon, for a stud consigned by J. C. 
Finlay. The University of California 
bought a Brownell Ranch Hampshire 
ram at $165 and Straloch Farm sold a 
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Hampshire to W. E. Hammond of 
Merrill, Oregon, at $160; another to 
the Estate of E. E. Brownell at $149 
and a third to W. B. Nichols at ${25. 
Three other Hampshires sold at $100. 
$110, and $135. 

Only three single stud rams were 
sold in the Rambouillet division and 
the top was an entry of F. N. Bullard 
which Carl Lewis purchased at $110. 

Averages in all breeds are compared 
with those for 1937 in the table. 


Average Prices by Breeds In the 
California Ram Sales for 


1937 and 1938 


1937 1938 
No. Ave. Price No. 


BREED 


Ave. Price 
Hampshires _ 938 $42.30 854 $34.40 
Suffolks ........216 42.72 255 36.9 
Suffolk Crossbreds 124 37.11 96 28.39 
Rambouillets _.... °94 30.50 51 26.77 
Corriedales _ 84 35.56 72 36.00 
Romeldales _ 48 31.93 68 34.58 
Southdowns _ 24 30.02 14 35.30 
Romneys _........... 12. 31.54 10 23.40 
Shropshires 12 32.66 27 28.00 
Eeecsete 5 18.40 3 25.00 
Romney-Rambouil- 
let Crossbreds_. 30 18.60 18 19.16 
Lincoln-Rambouil- 
let Crossbreds.. 5 18.00 2 20.00 
Cotswold _.. 2 17.00 
Thribble Cross.. 15 27.70 





Wool Wedding Dresses 
In Fashion 


HE use of wool for evening and 
special event gowns for women 
has been an objective of the industry 
for some time past. For sport, street 


and afternoon wear, it holds its place, | 
but has not yet worked its way up | 


into general use for formal dress oc- 
casions, The following item appearing 
in the press as coming from London in- 


dicates, however, that it may be mak- | 


ing the grade at last: 


Soon wedding dresses made of wool may 
be all the fashion. 


In the wool pavilion at the Glasgow Em- | 
pire exhibition is shown a wedding dress | 


designed in fine wool lace in pervenche blue. 
It is made in crinoline style mounted ovet 
a hooped petticoat. The full skirt billows 
out from a tiny waistline and is veiled in 
blue tulle with a deep frill at the hem. 
The wool lace is so fine that it compares 
favorably with lighter materials. 
A spray bouquet composed of wool flow- 


ers—lilies and other blossoms in rich pe | 


tunia shades—makes an effective contrast 
to the blue of the dress. 
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The Oregon Trail was “good enough to be left alone” 
Co encement Month Knee Deep until youth laid the blueprint of the Columbia Highway 
In June before the people of Oregon, and now “a rose for you in 


| JN the commencement exercises held in this month of 
3 June, 1938, old men and young men with old ideas will 
preach contentment to youth. They will say many “smooth 
) things,” ignoring many right things that should be said; 
| suggest to youth to listen to their elders, to “let well 
© enough alone” and follow in the footsteps of their sires. 
And youth will listen, but in its heart it will say, “My 
; Father sleeps in the sunlit plain, and each one sleeps alone. 
) The grass grows tall in the trails they made, for I choose 
} to make my own. I lay proud claim to the blood and the 
name, but I lean on no dead kin. The world began when 


| I was born, and the world is mine to win!” 


In the days when Isaiah was a young man, he spoke 
prophecies to the people of his day; but the elders said, 

| (Isaiah 30-10) “Prophesy not to us of right things; speak 
to us of smooth things.” Joe Bush says that in the present 








days of new deals from an old deck, youth has found that 
“life is not in the holding of a good hand, but in the play- 
) ing of a poor hand well”; that only those who fear their 
fate, or whose deserts are small, will be afraid to face 
) the test to win—or lose it all. 


“Say unto us smooth things.” Joe Bush says the 
present day version is, “Let well enough alone,’”—but youth, 
glorious youth, (its days may number 20 or 60 years) 
singing the glad song in its heart, replies that nothing is 
} good enough to be left alone where there is room for im- 
provement, growth and development. Ships around the 
Horn, ferries over the Bay, ferries over the Hudson were 
) “smooth things” good enough to be left alone;—until youth 
} found a way to build a Panama Canal, a tube under the 
Hudson, a bridge over San Francisco Bay. 

“Say to us smooth things, let well enough alone”—so 
} Said the conservative thought of Seattle as it squatted on 
a sawdust pile on Yessler way. But youth came, progres- 
sive youth, saying, “This is the way.” They washed down 
4 mountain, built the tide flats and a great, beautiful, im- 








portant city, a city with an outstanding personality on the 
site of a sawmill on Puget Sound. 





Portland grows.” To get it, drive the Columbia Highway 
on the shoreline of the majestic Columbia River. Drive it. 
You'll be thrilled by the might of the river, you'll appre- 
ciate the beauty of the highway, and you will always re- 
member the fragrance of the rose. 


“Prophesy not to us right things, say to us smooth 
things,—let well enough alone.” So said the age that trim- 
med lamp wicks and carried lanterns. But youth came 
with an unclouded vision, fired with the ambition to lighten 
the burdens of men, harnessed the might of rivers running 
wild and gave to the world electric energy: heat, light, 
power applied to many appliances that have driven drud- 
gery from the kitchen of millions of American homes and 
slavery from the plants of industry. 


“Say unto us smooth things, let well enough alone.” 
So said an age riding in an oxcart; but youth touched the 
oxcart with the wand of its inventive genius, saw the oxcart 
change into a streamliner spanning the nation on ribbons 
of steel, saw it change into a twin-six on highways of 
cement, saw it change into an airship flying the airways 
of the sky. 

“Let well enough alone” never has, and never will be 
an acceptable slogan for the youth of this or any genera- 
tion that has the strength born of courage, the hope born 
of faith. The youth of this, as of other generations, will 
leave more to the future than it has inherited from the past. 


The few remaining kings, emperors, or their dictatorial 
successors may point to their patched and botched job and 
say, “See what we have done. ‘Prophesy not to us right 
things, say unto us smooth things, let well enough alone’ 
or we will make a war, a mighty war.” Well, maybe so, 
but of this you may be sure. Youth will sing the glad song 
in its heart. Youth will dare to do the “right thing.” 
Youth never has, and never will be content with the saying 
of the “smooth thing.” And youth never will “let well 
enough alone.” Youth will build on the sure foundation of 
truth as far as it knows the truth. And Truth with her 
banner in the firm, steady hand of youth, “Truth the 
mighty will prevail.” 

Youth may be a little bewildered, a little confused, 
as it steps from the classroom; but if it holds to its ideals 
of a better social order and builds to them, it may be that 
the Master Builder will let its building stay. 
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Chicago 


AVORABLE symptoms in live mut- 

ton trade early in June were ad- 
vancing prices in other branches of 
the livestock market, a receptive dress- 
ed trade and free purchasing by killers 
at every break. The May market de- 
veloped persistent resistance to bear 
raids, old crop stock was out of the 
way, and the eastward movement from 
California had subsided. 

That summer prices will depend on 
volume, is a recognized fact, but sev- 
eral depressing influences have already 
been discounted. Once the market gets 
squared away on a summer basis, less 
eccentricity is assured. However, it 
will be a choppy market right along, 
as killers are maneuvering for position. 
Buyers have explicit orders to “save 
money for the house” at every oppor- 
tunity, and whenever one of them has 
an opportunity to “lay out” on a single 
session, trouble will ensue. 

Texas came into the supply arena 
during May with a seasonal run dom- 
inating prices and acquiring responsi- 
bility for a sharp break. Fort Worth 
became temporarily the most important 
spot on the lamb market map, Kansas 
City and St. Louis absorbing a portion 
of the southern contribution. Coin- 
cidentally, the movement of old crop 
lambs from Colorado definitely sub- 
sided, and by the middle of June the 
last of the pilgrim lambs from the 
Pacific Coast to Ogden and Denver 
primarily, and in a lesser numerical 
sense to Missouri River points and 
Chicago, ran out. Late in May buyers 
were operating freely at crossroad 
markets in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
wrestling with an expanding movement 
that will saturate New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other eastern points 
until mid-July. Later the Northwest 
will join the procession. 

Mid-southern spring lamb markets, 
including Louisville, Nashville, and 
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In May 


Cincinnati, opened on a $9.50@10 per 
hundred basis. Eastern killers bought 
freely on that basis, but as the move- 
ment expands, lower prices are in- 
evitable. At no time, however, is the 
general price expected to drop far 
below $9 in that area as the two states 
will have practically a monopoly of 
supply until well along in July. The 
only possible competition will come 
from Missouri, and the bulk of lambs 
from that section destined for St. Louis 
and Chicago will be light until north- 
western loading begins. 

Packers are talking lower prices 
from force of habit. Prediction from 
that source concerning the late winter 
and spring market was discredited 
somewhat inexplicably as old crop 
lambs advanced steadily from the low 
point when a $7.20@7.50 basis was 
uncovered. Early in May they were 
buying wooled lambs of the old crop 
on the Chicago market at $8.50@8.75 
per hundred and paid around these 
prices all through the month, although 
25@50 cent fluctuations were register- 
ed weekly. Whenever one house found 
itself short of a day’s requirements, 
quotations were marked up sharply. 
When enough arrived to go around, 
prices held steady, and at irregular 
intervals when a single principal buyer 
laid out by reason of adequate “direct” 
supplies from other points, cost was 
cut sharply. A delayed train from Den- 
ver or Fort Worth influenced Chicago 
prices promptly. Irregularity of the 
California movement was also a dis- 
turbing influence. 

During the first week of May $8.50 
(@8.75 bought the bulk of old crop 
lambs in the fleece; $7.25@8 most of 
the shorn stock. Thereafter, shorn 
lambs gradually displaced fleece lambs, 
the latter disappearing late in the 
month. The second week introduced 
the spring lamb season, which opened 
on an $8.50@9.10 basis, California 
furnishing the bulk of that movement. 





Shorn lambs moved closer to woole| 7 
stock, values realizing $7.25@7.75 
One consignment of choice 75-pound | 
Colorado spring lambs went to pack. | 
ers at $9.40. During the third wee 
the market experienced a 25 to 50 cen 
recovery, spring lambs advancing 
$9.50@9.80; wooled stock of the ol 
crop to $8.50@8.75, and shorn lam) 
to $7.50@8. The final week eliminated 
this appreciation, spring lambs reach. 
ing to $8.90@9.25; old crop wooled 
lambs to $8@8.25, and shorn lamb )3 
to $7@7.25. ie 

Sheep ran into a seasonal decline oj | 7 
about $1 per hundred. Early in Ma 
shorn ewes sold at $4.25(@4.75, de. 
clining without a resting stage until |) 
$2.50@3.50 took practically ever }% 
thing, wooled sheep disappearing 

During May the dressed market 
which was less erratic than usual, ab- 
sorbed a substantial poundage of in- 
ferior meat including feed lot tail end: 
and indifferent southern production 
Necessity for disposing of this adverse- 
ly affected better grades of old cro 
products. As it is an annual task 
scant protest came from the cooler, al: 7 
though retailers, in conformity with 
custom, embraced the opportunity 
impose on consumers. Thousands 0! 
tail-end fed lambs went to killers late 
in May at $6.25@6.75 and in the 
Southwest, shorn yearlings were a | 
quired at $4.75@5, with a generous 
quota of two-year-old wethers at $3.7) 7 
@4.25 per hundred. Absorbing thi 
mass of inferior meat always inject 
disturbance into dressed trade, as i — 
must sell for what it will realize. 4 
limited quantity can always be s0ll 
readily, but when that is exceede( 
trouble ensues. 


Current dressed prices at Chicag’ | 
and eastern markets are $3.50(@4 pe 
hundred lower than at the correspon’ 7 
ing period of 1937, which is in lim 7 





(Continued on page 30) 
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Chicago: J. E. Poole 










Jim Poole is the dean of livestock market 
writers. Though still young in appearance 
and action, there are few men in livestock 
circles who have not read the Poole market 
reports since boyhood. He started in news- 
paper work in Winnipeg and, after some 
meandering, settled at Chicago from where 
he daily broadcasts the market and travels 
to address stockmen’s meetings everywhere. 
He is so much a master of figures that he 
should be ranked as a statistician, or per- 
haps an economist. 

In spoken and written vocabulary, he is 
without a peer for originality and force in 
the use of words, as readers of the Wool 
Grower will testify. 

He has discussed and reported the Chi- 
cago market in the Wool Grower since its 
first issue. 














Ogden: D. F. Estes 





_ Mr. Estes is secretary of the Ogden Union 
Stockyards Company, with which organi- 
zation he has been connected for the past 
two years. Prior to that time he was asso- 
ciated with the Denver Union Stock Yards, 
where he gained experience relative to mar- 
eting livestock and the operations of a 
central marketing system. 
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Reporters 



























Denver: W. N. Fulton 


Mr. Fulton is editor and manager of the 
Denver Daily Record Stockman and the 
Westerner. Born in Newark, Ohio, he spent 
his early days on a farm in Licking County 
of that state. His father bought livestock 
and shipped it to markets at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago and the younger Fulton spent 
much time going out to points where the 
stock had been purchased and driving it to 
the loading points for shipment. In addition 
to this early practical experience, Mr. Ful- 
ton went through the formal route of edu- 
cation at Denison University at Granville, 
Ohio, where he worked on the college paper. 

He went to Colorado in the fall of 1903 
and became associated with the Record 
Stockman in March, 1904. His reviews of 
the Denver market have appeared in the 
Wool Grower for many years. 





Omaha: James A. Lonsbury 


Mr. Lonsbury is a newcomer to the mar- 
ket section of the National Wool Grower. 
No photograph is available, but his boss, 
Mr. Byron Demorest, managing editor of 
the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman writes 
of him: 

“For a man of his years, James Lonsbury, 
sheep market reporter for the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman, already has had consid- 
erable experience as market observer and 
writer. A city boy with a studious mind and 
a flair for journalism, he has learned the 
markets in the old-fashioned school of ex- 
perience and in recent years has covered 
both the hog and sheep markets, with the 
latter now his regular assignment. He is 
26 years of age, unmarried, and, on the 
counts of both looks and ability, a most 
eligible bachelor, despite the modesty which 
prevented his sending his photograph for 
reproduction in this issue.” 








St. Joseph: H. H. Madden 


Mr. Madden, another well-known re- 
porter for the Wool Grower, is an outright 
Missourian, born there fifty years ago and 
spending all but two years of that time in 
the state. 

He began work for the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Company in 1907 as yardman and 
later was advanced to the position of weigh- 
master. From 1915 to 1917 he was with 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Buffalo, New York. He returned to St. 
Joseph in May, 1917, as market reporter 
for the St. Joseph News-Press and the Stock 
Yards Daily Journal. In the fall of 1918, 
he re-entered the services of the St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Company as assistant traffic 
manager, which position he still holds. 











Kansas City: C. M. Pipkin 


With the exception of two years, 1918 
and 1919, when he was stationed in Salt 
Lake City as the representative of the Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Pipkin has 
been in the market reporting game since 


1901. In that year he became associated 
with the Daily Drovers Telegram; in 1903, 
he went over to the Kansas City Star where 
he served until 1918. Since that year he 
has been market correspondent with the 
Kansas City Stock Yards Company and has 
made his report to the Wool Grower every 
month for twenty years. 
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Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 
Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 











Week Ended: June 4, 1938 May 28, 1938 June 5, 1937 
Spring Lambs: 
Choice - $ 9.70 = S33 $12.76 
See 9.26 8.62 12.28 
2 eee sk 7.90 11.68 
NS 2 oc ee Se 10.86 
Ewes: 
Gt ee Oe 3.36 333 3.75 
Common and Medium 2.61 2.55 2:2? 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Spring Lambs (All weights) : 
ce 
|, aaah aay eet ate LSet ATES a Oe 
SS CE Ce nee ee | ee = SRS 





18.62 18.75 20.25 
17.88 18.00 19.00 
16.62 16.75 17.00 
15.12 15.55 15.50 
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with wholesale cost of other meats and 
represents the difference in live cost. 
At Chicago, choice spring lamb car- 
casses are realizing $17.50@19 per 
hundred; the next grade $16.50@ 
17.50; medium and common $15@16. 
Assuming that this market has the 
element of stabliity, these quotations 
are dependable. Meat is necessarily 
carrying a load, owing to low pelt val- 
ues. Buyers are now getting a credit 
of 85 cents per hundred pounds live 
weight on spring lamb pelts with no 
immediate prospect of improvement. 

In buying circles, prediction of a 
summer market for new crop lambs 
somewhere between $8 and $9 per 
hundred is made. Starting at $9.25@ 
9.75 at Chicago and the Middle South, 
this forecast appears reasonable, Con- 
servative opinion is that the bulk of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee crop will 
cost $9@9.25 per hundred, that it will 
be out of growers’ hands by the middle 
of July, and that the decks will be 
cleared by that time for the reception 
of western lambs somewhere around 
present prices. Killers are apprehen- 
sive of an excessive supply at intervals; 
also that a larger percentage of the 
western crop will go to the cooler than 
last season. That lamb production is 
steadily increasing is realized, proba- 
bility being that this expansion will 


continue. Missouri is credited with a 
10 per cent increase compared with 
1937, Kentucky and Tennessee report 
a small increase, and in the Virginias 
and other sections of the Appalachian 
area, the gain is large. New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia.will handle 
more lambs locally this year than ever 
before. This development is in keep- 
ing with the general trend of livestock 
production in the tobacco belt and 
along the northern fringe of the cotton 
belt. Iowa, Indiana and Illinois are 
expanding farm flocks, although this 
interest is not manifested in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

A month hence a large percentage 
of the Kentucky, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri spring lamb crop will have dis- 
appeared. At intervals, receipts will 
be excessive as central markets handle 
only a part of the crop, making distri- 
bution difficult, if not impossible. By 
mid-July, northwestern lambs will be 
in motion and the summer market will 
develop. Early arrivals will participate 
in the best trade of the season as feed 
is abundant and the disposition will be 
to hold for weight. Until the heavy 
September run, the selling side of the 
trade is confident of a healthy market 
around the present price basis; what 
happens then will depend on feeders’ 
attitude, as condition of the crop is 
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excellent, and unless feed scarcity de. | 
velops, fat lambs will be plentiful, 

Western advices are that ewe bands 
wintered well and that the percentage 
of lambs is large. The Great Plains 
section of the Northwest has feed jp 
abundance with a substantial lam) | 
supply, From the feeder camp comes |” 
no intimation of probabilities, but jy 
any event prices will be substantially 
lower than last year. Probably the 
same ratio between fat and feeder 
grades will be preserved. 

While values of the crop of winter 
lambs recently marketed did not le 
feeders out whole, in fact losses were 
the rule, cattle feeders fared no better 
as the money was lost on the invest- 
ment. Commercial feeders were hit 
hard; farm feeders had the advantage 
of cheap grain and roughage and have 
less reason for complaint. Considering 
pelt values, the fat lamb market dur- 
ing the final stage was better than ex- 
pected. Lamb is getting its share of 
distribution, and, in packer opinion, 
benefited by the campaign to stimulate 
meat consumption launched last Janu- 
ary. 

Other branches of the livestock mar- 
ket have shown marked activity re- 
cently. Cattle gained about $1 per 
hundred in May, hogs made practically 
the same gain, while the lamb market 
ran into reverses. This justifies opti 7 
mism as lamb is usually popular dur- | ~ 
ing high temperatures. Considering 
current industrial depression, meat 
trade has been equal to a creditable 
performance. 

Consensus of opinion in feeding 
circles is that cost of thin lambs at 
range feeding points next fall will be 
around 5% cents; at this writing they 
can be contracted at 6 cents, but m 
trades of consequence have been te- 
ported. Evidently it will be a waiting 
game, at least until September, will 
the breeder occupying a strong str? 
tegic position, especially if grazing col 
tinues adequate. Stock cattle are scart 
and costly, well-bred calves and yeal’ 7 
lings being in urgent demand at tht 
central markets at prices ranging from | 
$8@8.75 per hundred, according " 
condition and quality. This does 00 
suggest cheap feeding lambs next fall 


although feeders are not likely to 
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peat last year’s experience by buying 
stock that should go direct to the killer, 
Developments of the next 90 days in 
the fat lamb market will have much to 
do with determining September and 
October feeder prices. Delay merely 
means a brisk trade when the season 
develops. 
J. E. Poole 


Ogden 


+ an shipments, which have been 
unusually heavy during the past 
month from West Coast territory, 
practically ran themselves out at the 
close of May, although sporadic con- 
signments will probably come through 
the month of June from the upper 
Sacramento Valley regions, The major- 
ity of tail end lambs will, however, be 
finished out in ladino clover fields 
and consumed locally. As is usual, 
there will be a jump between the 
closing out of the Californias and the 
commencement of volume shipments 
of lambs from the Northwest, which 
should have the usual effect of 
strengthening prices or of maintaining 
the present level. Hence, if past exper- 
ience is any criterion of the future, 
the new crop lambs first attaining 
shipping weights and arriving on mar- 
kets during June will find those mar- 
kets much less glutted and prices 
better. 


Going back two years to 1936, we 
find a market ranging from $10.50 to 
$11 during most of June, and in July 
the price was $8.75 at the beginning 
from whence it ranged upward as high 
as $10, but lagged backwards to $9.35 
at the close, when shipments became 
quite heavy. In 1937, practically the 
same conditions repeated themselves. 
During the first half of June the mar- 
ket ranged from $11 to $11.75, and 
from $10.40 to $11.10 the last half. 
July opened strong at $11 to $11.20, 
but sagged to $8.60 at mid-month, 
from which it recuperated to $10.85 
but sagged to $10.25 by mid-August. 


Receipts for the month of May 
totaled 233,108, of which 224,096 rep- 
resented Californias, 6,353 were from 
Idaho, 1,619 from Oregon. The peak 
of the movement came during the first 
two weeks of May, and though the 





movement has been quite heavy since, 
it has not reached the proportions of 
those first two weeks. The market 
opened at $8.75 for best lambs the 
first part of May, dropped to $8 the 
end of the first week, revived and 
soared to $8.75 by the middle of the 
month, but had dropped to $8.10 by 
the end of the month. A few loads of 
ranch lambs from the Twin Falls sec- 
tion of Idaho shared like prices 
throughout. A thing quite apparent at 
this stage is that the California move- 
ment will fall considerably short of 
the estimated 500,000 lambs which 
were to move eastward this spring, 
and 400,000 should be a more repre- 
sentative figure. 
D. F. Estes 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of May 
totaled 82,776 compared with 
117,620 in April and 76,990 in May a 
year ‘ago. Included in the month’s 
total was 28,575 from Texas and New 
Mexico, 10,078 from Colorado, and 
5,103 from California and Arizona. 
Compared .with a month ago the 
market for new crop lambs is steady. 
Natives opened the month at $9, 
reached the high point of $9.50 on the 
18th, and closed at $9. Such kinds 
were scarce until the last week or ten 
days, when receipts showed an increase 
from day to day. Western springs were 
comparatively scarce throughout the 
month. The first Idahos arrived on 
the 24th, and the best end of the 
shipment averaged 84 pounds at $9.25. 
On the last day of the month 81- 
pounders sold at $9, with a 10 per cent 
sort at $7.50 averaging 70 pounds. The 
supply of fed wooled lambs was prac- 
tically exhausted by the middle of the 
month, the last of which sold at $8.25. 
Fed clipped lambs sold late in the 
month at $6.75(@07, with $7 about the 
outside price on the close. Texas 
clipped grassers sold $5.15@6 on the 
close, with most sales $5.50 down. 
The market for aged sheep closed 
sharply off for the month. Ewes sold 
mostly $2.50@3 on late days with 
choice kinds quoted up to $3.25. Old 
wethers sold $4@4.15 on the close, 
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with two-year-olds and yearlings quot- 
ed $5.00@6. 
H. H. Madden 


Omaha 


HE usual change from old to new 

crop lambs during the month of 
May made accurate comparisons with 
late April prices all but impossible. The 
market at the close of May generally, 
however, showed a two-way trend. The 
spread between old and new crop lambs 
widened considerably during the period, 
springers advancing to levels around a 
half-dollar above those of the previous 
month while old crop offerings turned 
lower. 


Receipts for the month totaled 139,- 
420 head which was larger than last 
year but smaller than 1936, Californias 
formed the long end of the supply after 
mid-month but arrivals of this class 
usually left much to be desired in the 
matter of quality, and later shipments 
carried a larger number of lambs in 
feeder flesh. Woolskins in carload lots 
disappeared altogether in closing weeks, 
but shorn offerings continued to form 
part of the run right up to the final 
session. 

Odd lots of woolskins here late in 
May brought $7.50 as compared with 
$8.50 a month earlier and a top of 
$8.75 paid early in the period. A brief 
flurry during the month sent shorn 
lamb prices to $8.25 but closing levels 
ruled at $7 in comparison with $7.65 
at the close of April. Lack of quality 
was partially responsible for the slump 
in this section of the market. 

Evidence of the ample rainfall receiv- 
ed in the Corn Belt this spring could 
be seen in the numerous lots of natives 
appearing in the run during the month, 
most of which carried a high degree 
of finish, New crop lambs wound up 
the period at levels showing an advance 
of around a half-dollar. Native lambs 
were arriving in larger numbers as the 
month drew to a close and in the final 
session reached $9.25. Choice Califor- 
nia lambs sold as high as $9.35 and 


$9.40 but the just good grades here 
late in the month crossed the scales 
at $8.85. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corres- 
pondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


The last regular monthly meeting 
for the year of the Salt Lake Chapter 
to the Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary 
was held in the Belvedere Lounge, 
Monday, May 9, 1938. Luncheon was 
served on card tables to twenty mem- 
bers and eight guests. The hostesses 
were Mrs, James A. Hooper, Mrs. 
Julian Neff, Mrs. I. H. Jacobs, Mrs. 
Lucy B. Seely and Mrs. Royal M. 
Smith. 

Reports from the officers and com- 
mittees were read and handed to the 
secretary for filing. A change in the 
constitution and by-laws which was 
submitted by Mrs. J. R. Eliason and 
approved by the board was placed be- 
fore the group. A favorable vote was 
cast by the meeting on the change. 


Election of officers was held and 
those chosen were: President, Mrs. J. 
R, Eliason; vice president, Mrs. E. J. 
Kearns; secretary, Miss Josephine 
Smith; treasurer, Mrs. William Os- 
wald; and directors, Mrs. W. S. Hatch 
and Mrs. Tracy Wright. 


Mrs. Neff handed over the presi- 
dency to Mrs. J. R. Eliason, who ac- 
cepted. Mrs. Eliason suggested ap- 
pointing a parliamentarian, and also 
asked that each member do her part 
during the summer in bringing in new 
members. 

Mrs. J. A. Hooper suggested that the 
group accept the hospitality of the 
members’ homes for the meetings next 
year. The meeting was then adjourned 
until September. 


Mrs. Royal M. Smith, Secretary 





OREGON 
Malheur County 


Mrs, Duncan Fraser was the hostess 
to the Malheur County Chapter of the 
Oregon Auxiliary on April 12, 1938. 
Mrs. Fred Trenkel, president, presided 
at the meeting, at which fifteen mem- 
bers and two visitors were present. One 
new member was greeted by the group 
at this time. 

The club at the present time is en- 
gaged in several activities, some of 
which are the making of hooked rugs, 
knitting, and the making of a baby’s 
quilt which is filled with a wool bat 
and tied with wool yarn. They are also 
working on the yearbook and plans 
for next season’s work. It is planned 
to exhibit some of the group’s finished 
articles at the State Fair and to con- 
duct a style show in the fall. 

On May 10, 1938, Mrs. Martin 
Joyce entertained the Malheur County 
Auxiliary, with ten members and as 
many friends of the Auxiliary present. 
This meeting saw two new members 
join the group. 

This meeting was a very interesting 
and educational one in that one mem- 
ber told how to prepare wool for hook- 
ed rugs, another member brought 
finished rugs of home-dyed wool that 
she had made. Still another member 
displayed a three-piece tailored wool 
suit she had made. One lady washed 
and prepared enough wool for three 
mattresses, which were exceptionally 
good. 

The next meeting will be held June 
14 in New Plymouth, Idaho, at the 
home of Mrs. H. A. Sattgast. 

Mrs. M. M. Joyce, Secretary 


Umatilla 


The March meeting of the Umatilla 
West End Women’s Auxiliary was held 
at the home of Mrs. A. C. Ebert, at 


. Echo, Oregon, on the 4th. The presi- 


dent, Mrs. G. Madison, officiated at 
the meeting at which twenty five mem- 
bers and three visitors were present. 
Bridge was the diversion of the after- 
noon. 

Mrs. N. D. Bard’s home in Stanfield, 
Oregon, was the meeting place of the 
Umatilla West End Auxiliary in April. 
There were twenty-five members and 
two visitors present. 

The business meeting was presided 
over by Mrs. G. Madison. Preliminary 
plans were made for the exhibit to be 
held at the Fair, and the President 
named her various committees. 

It is planned to hold a card party 
in the near future to raise funds for 
the treasury. The business meeting was 
followed with bridge. 

Mrs. C. M. Jackson, Secretary 


Morrow County 


The Morrow County Wool Growers 
Auxiliary held its regular meeting as a 
bridge luncheon at the Lucas Place, 
May 6, with Miss Margaret Wightman 
as guest speaker. She told of her many 
years of experience as a nurse among 
the Indians in Alaska, dwelling chiefly 
on the methods employed by them in 
weaving wool into blankets and other 
garments. 

Miss Frances Clinton of Pendleton | 
was guest speaker at the Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary wool exhibit and tea at 
the Parish House, April 30. She gave 
a dissertation on wool materials and 
how to make simple tests to distinguish 
the amount of wool in materials. 

On the tea table was a green wo0l 
blanket with a centerpiece of wodl 


flowers on real flower stems made by | © 


Mrs. W. H. Cleveland. Colorful pot- | 7 
tery was used in serving. In the ex | 9 
hibit was a quilt over 100 years old, | 7 


some interesting coverlets belonging t0 | © 


(Continued on page 40) 
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» condition, and sheep shearing is pro- 


gressing. 


Echo 
(Umatilla County ) 


We have the best feed in many years 
(May 30). The livestock prospect is 
fine except for prices. 

I believe lambing was a little better 
| this year. We use one buck to 75 or 


ida 


30 ewes. One buck served 19 ewes in 


50 minutes and got 26 lambs. Our 
winter death loss in ewes was smaller. 
More died from poison than in several 
years. 

Sales of wool with a 64 per cent 
shrinkage have been made at 17% 
cents. I don’t think many growers will 
use the wool loan. 

' Our coyote trouble has decreased. I 
' do not think the states of Idaho and 
| Washington do as good work as Ore- 
} gon, and lots of coyotes come across 
the line. 

Charles H,. Bartholomew 


Kimberly 





(Grant County) 


Weather here has been good enough, 
with rains to keep the feed green, and 
)} more feed than for several years 
» (June 1). 

In lambing, more lambs were saved 
this year, as we had very favorable 
conditions for it. We usually use two 
bucks per 100 ewes. Our ewe death 
loss last winter was about normal. 


Shearers are paid $12.50 per 100 
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n wool | 





and one-half cent per head. 

I believe about 25 per cent of the 
) Stowers will take advantage of the 
wool loan. 

We have had a private trapper 
} assisting the Biological Survey trap- 
per in getting coyotes. About eight of 
) US growers in this vicinity pooled our 
# ‘locks and paid a bounty on coyotes 
} ‘mounting to 45 cents per 1200 ewes 
per coyote, and we have not had nearly 
so much loss in lambs this spring. 











Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


I believe the regular trapper just has 
too much territory to cover to give the 
best results. 


The Association needs the moral and 
financial support of all the wool 
growers. Even the meetings and argu- 
ments on trade agreements with for- 
eign countries alone “take time and 
money,” the results of which are yet 
to be seen. This is only one of the 
many things the Association has to fight 
in support of all the growers. We have 
a very active worker in our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Marshall, and we all ought 
to give him all the encouragement we 
can. 


James Cant 


Shaniko 
(Wasco County) 

Conditions here are better than for 
several years, with the. exception of 
last year, The spring range at present 
(June 1) is drying up. 

The number of lambs saved so far 
per 100 ewes is probably 10 per cent 
better than last year. Lambing con- 
ditions have been favorable. We use 
two bucks per 100 ewes. They have 
been offering 4%4 cents for feeder 
lambs. Our winter death loss of ewes 
was somewhat smaller. 

I think growers will avail themselves 
of the wool loan. 

Coyotes are increasing in this sec- 
tin of the country. 

A. R. Altermatt 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were below normal 
most of the month, with frequent frosts 
or freezes at higher places; the last 
week or ten days was warmer, with 
above normal daytime temperatures. 
Precipitation was frequent but not 
heavy, and the eastern counties are 
largel yin need of rain. Meadows and 
pastures are in good condition, and 
livestock are doing well. 


Ellensburg 
(Kittitas County) 


The weather has been dry since May 
1 but the range is in good condition 
(May 23) and compares favorably 
with May conditions of the previous 
two or three years. 

Lambing is about completed. I be- 
lieve the number of lambs saved is 
about the same as last year. Lambing 
conditions have been fair. We use two 
bucks per 100 ewes. Loss of ewes last 
winter was less than average. 

I am sure growers will use the wool 
loan unless conditions change materi- 
ally in the next several weeks. The 
rate being paid shearers is 1614 cents 
with board. The wool is bagged for 
this sum. 

We have at least as many coyotes 
as we had last year. 

F. A. Kern 


IDAHO 


The first ten days, and the third 
week, were exceptionally cold, while 
the middle and closing weeks were 
unusually warm. Precipitation occur- 
red frequently, but was spotty, much 
of it being light; the unusual occur- 
rence of heavy snow over the southern 
portion marked the third week. No 
harm was done to livestock, however, 
and having had ample forage, all ani- 
mals are in good shape. 


Idaho Falls 
(Bonneville County ) 


Feed was very short May 1, but it 
is better now (May 22) than it has 
been for several years. 

There has been a large loss in the 
early lambs. The weather was too wet 
for good lambing conditions. I think 
three bucks per 100 ewes is better for 
range breeding. 

There has been a smaller loss of 
ewes than in other years. 

Shearers are being paid $12.50 per 
100 head with board and $13.50 with- 
out board. 

I don’t think many growers will use 
the wool loan, 

In my opinion the trappers don’t 
want to clean the coyotes up. 

Lyle Anderson 























DUKE 
“Undefeated Champion” 


FOR SALE 





PHONE 174 





WOOL-LAMB 


REGISTERED 


Outstanding Yearling Studs, the Best Money Can Buy 
1 to 500 Young Registered Breeding Ewes. 


Good Range Rams. 
Delivery Any Time - Reasonable Prices - Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


You Increase 


Both When You Use 


MADSEN 


RAMBOUILLETS 





MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 




















President 

J. W. Owens Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln............Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge. Arlington, Ohiv 
Frank L. Hall Crawford,Nebr. 
D. T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
in Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King..............................Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard................c0ccccssss: Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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Twin Falls 
(Twin Falls County ) 


Feed is better than last May. Tak- 
ing the state as a whole, it is consid- 
erably above the ten-year average 
(June 1). 

Conditions for lambing have been 
very good, with the exception of the 
latter half of March. We use one and 
a half to two bucks per 100 ewes. We 
have saved about the usual percentage 
of lambs. Our loss of ewes last win- 
ter was about normal. 

Shearers are getting from 10 to 12% 
cents. Board is furnished in most in- 
stances. 

From 19 to 20 cents has been paid 
for crossbred wools with a shrinkage 
from 58 to 60 per cent. There will 
only be a small percentage of the grow- 
ers who will avail themselves of the 
wool loan. 

Our coyote trouble has decreased be- 
cause we have had a more active cam- 
paign by predatory animal boards. 

T. C. Bacon 


MONTANA 


The first ten days, and the third 
week were abnormally cold and stormy, 
precipitation being unusually heavy in 
much of the state, and deep snows fall- 
ing in the higher regions. Much of the 
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second week, and the last week were 
warm and sunny, promoting rapid crop 
and native forage growth. Wild hay 
and tame hay meadows that have not 
been cut over for many years, promise 
good cuttings this year. Alfalfa first 
cuttings will be heavier and earlier than 
usual. Livestock are in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Craig 
(Lewis and Clark County) 

Except for a wet snow the first of 
April, we have had very mild weather 
this month, and range feeds are very 
good (April 25), much better than 
last year, 

We had more twin lambs at lambing 
than usual, and the ewes have a good 
milk flow. The weather has been very 
mild for lambing. The number of ewes 
bred to lamb was about 75 per cent 
of the number last year. Our winter 
death loss was very light due to mild 
weather. 

No wool sales have been made, but 
there has been some inquiry by local 
wool representatives at 19 to 21 cents 
per pound, depending on the shrinkage. 

The number of coyotes is less than 
last year. We have two or three good 
trappers. A fair price for the furs has 
stimulated trapping. 

Sterling Ranch Company 


Dell 
(Beaverhead County ) 

We have had more rain and the best 
feed we have had in seven years (May 
25). 

There is lambing in small bunches 
with yields of about 115 per cent. We 
use one and a half bucks to 100 ewes. 


Last winter’s death loss was about 


normal. 

No one in this county will use the 
government wool loan. The banks say 
they can carry all. 

Trappers and pup hunters have de- 
creased the number of coyotes. 

I like Around the Range Country 
and think we should all pass on what 
we pay for hay, what we get for wool 
and lambs, and any other information 
that would benefit the other fellow. 

I think Associated Wool Industries 
is of more benefit to the manufacturers 
than to us; for until we get a red 
truth-in-fabric law, we are only help 
ing them to adulterate our good wo, 
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and the scratchy stuff they put in it 
keeps at least half the people from 
wearing wool at all, I think the A.W.I. 
money could better be spent to help 
enforce a true fabric law, and I think 
all government lending and spending 
is the bunk. 
L. M. Anderson 


Biddle 
(Powder River County) 


The weather was real good for 
lambing. I only lost a few from chill- 
ing, even though it frosted several 
nights and we also had heavy rains 
at night. Feed conditions now (May 
31) are the best I ever saw, let alone 
the last two or three years. My home 
range is 200 miles north of here, and 
last year the grass did not start enough 
to make even a little milk for a lot 
of the ewes, and it was just about 
that bad the two years before. 

Lambing is about over. I have saved 
almost 100 per cent this year, against 
about 50 per cent last year. I did 
more hard work in one day last year 
on short grass than I did in all the 
month of May this year, I like to 
use three bucks to the 100 ewes, and 
I don’t want them all the same age. 

There are no contracts let for 1938 
lambs. I sold last year for $9.625 per 
100, but don’t expect to be quite that 
lucky this fall. If I had the money 
to pay my expenses, I would put them 
on feed contract. 

My ewe loss was very small 
from December to April 1 this year. 
Last year our loss was 33 per cent, 


+ and the year before, 20 per cent. You 
) can’t offset all of Nature’s handicap by 
} what you pour out of a sack. Our 


usual winter loss is around 3 per cent. 

I don’t know of any wool sales in 
this vicinity; I hear they offered 18 
cents on some wool. The wool in and 
around this vicinity is the cleanest I 
ever saw. Two years ago my wool 
sold on a 70 per cent shrink, but this 


» year I would say the shrink will not 


‘mation | De over 57 per cent. 


I only know of one man who is go- 


ing to take the C.C.C. loan. Most of 


, ® the others mean to sell, and they are 
a rea ba 








willing to take anything a buyer offers 
them. I am shifting mine to the Na- 
Honal to put along side of my last 





year’s wool. If all the sheepmen in 
the United States would send their wool 
to the National, we could set the price. 
On account of wool being in weak 
hands, we are only getting three fifths 
of the tariff. If we set our price and 
the foreign countries sent in wool and 
the tariff did not raise it to our price, 
well, it was not so long ago that they 
dumped tea in the harbor at Boston. 
But the sheepmen are easily satisfied. 

As for coyotes, we have a real good 
government man in this district. He 
has trail hounds, greyhounds, blood- 
hounds, and a terrier to send in the 
hole after the old ones. I see by the 
magazine, that they are going to try 
and get the eleven western states to 
cooperate and da something about 
getting rid of the coyote. Some states 
pay a bounty, and some don’t. I think 
we ought to help ourselves and not 
all ask Washington for help. In the 
East, if a dog kills a sheep, the state 
pays the loss. 

I see also by the magazine that there 
are a lot of members against the New 
Deal and the W.P.A. That is the part 
I can’t understand, as at the conven- 
tion they were against the wage and 
hour law. If we don’t insist on private 
industries taking up the surplus labor, 
the government must. I don’t like to 
see them borrow all this money, as it 
will have to be paid back by our chil- 
dren, and is causing some of the W.P. 
A. workers’ children to grow up think- 
ing they are wards of the government. 
But putting this all together, I don’t 
care if Roosevelt borrows 100 billion 





SHEEP OUTFIT 
For Sale 


60,000 acres of U.P. checkerboard 
land 30 miles east of Rawlins. 


Winter and summer range for 
20,000 head. 


Fully equipped. 
Owned and operated by present 
owner for past 25 years. 


Dana Meadows 
Sheep Co. 


Hanna, Wyoming 














CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 
















American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as bers the leadi 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 








J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric §S Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 8St., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A. 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 





Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary. 











GOOD STOCK RANCH 


For Sale 


1920 acres, of which 70 acres are in alfalfa fenced and cross- 


fenced. 


5 room house, barn, 4 sheds, telephone, county 


road. Mail service; 4 miles to good town. $5.00 per acre, 


some terms. No trades. 
session may be had shortly. 


This is a good stock ranch. Pos- 


JOHN M. HINER 


Reed Point, Montana 
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The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
} 
For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick ’ 
development and fitness for market, | 
the Hampshire stands at the top. q 
Illustrated booklet and breeders’ | 
list on request. : 
4 

4 

r 

4 

4 

4 

q 
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WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
ra ‘omnes and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 


Union Steck Yards Chicago, Il. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
or Beoklet of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN ‘AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY bd ge Secretary 








HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the norma! condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not a 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 


Your Iambs do net bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 











Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








dollars, as long as we have no blood- 
shed. There may be some country 
making more progress than we are, but 
I don’t care to live in Spain, Italy, Rus- 
sia, China, Japan, or a lot of other 
countries I could name. 

I asked a friend of mine several 
years ago about the Indians that live 
on the reservation going to church. He 
said they went to several churches, but 
once in a while, a new missionary came 
and put on a big feed at church and 
he had all the Indians. On Sunday, 
the priests and the other missionary 
would ring their bells and tell the In- 
dians about the Ten Commandments 
and that they would go to Hell if they 
went to other churches. This, the In- 
dian did not believe, but he would al- 
ways go to the church serving the 
big feed. This is just about how poli- 
tics work. 

E. L. Alexander 


WYOMING 


Moderately cold weather occurred 
early in the month, with considerable 
frost; there was also a great deal of 
showery weather, the combination be- 
ing the cause of a few losses of lambs 
and early shorn sheep. Ranges have 
had ample moisture, and with the 
recent warmth have made excellent 
growth; as a result livestock are in 
thriving condition, possibly the best in 
ten years. The lamb crop was especial- 
ly heavy. 


Buffalo 
(Jackson County ) 


Weather and feed conditions in this 
section during the month of May have 
been near ideal, The few storms that 
occurred were of short duration and 
not severe. As a result, the May 
lambing has been very satisfactory, 
with high percentages reported in near- 
ly all cases. It seems certain that this 
section will have one of the best lamb- 
ings on record, and with the feed 
prospects as they are, lambs will not 
only be numerous, but also heavier 
than usual. 

Shearing is well under way (June 4) 
with the wool coming off somewhat 
lighter and better-grown, than last 
year. Some wool was contracted here 
early, but so far as I know, none has 
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been sold since the shearing seasop 
got under way. Some growers are 
taking the government loan, others are 
waiting, preferring to sell if possible 
Offers up to 5% cents have been 
made on feeder lambs, but none have 
been contracted as yet, growers pre. 
ferring to wait until later in the season 
in the hope of an advance in price. 
Some yearling ewes were sold re. 
cently at $8.50 per head with the wool 
on. These ewes were good-quality, fine 
wools and would weigh about 8} to 
90 pounds. Yearlings of the crossbred 
variety are held at $7 out of the wool, 
R. L. Greene 


Douglas 


(Converse County ) 


We have good weather and feed 
conditions (May 28), far better than 
last year. I am lambing in the moun- 
tains at an altitude of 8,000 feet. | 
believe we will run about 10 per cent 
over last year, It has rained some 
nearly every day for the past month, 
but feed is good, and it has not been 
cold. Our ewe loss last winter was 
smaller than in the previous year. 

There are practically no coyotes 
here at this time of year due to the 
fact that there are no sheep up here 
in the winter. 

I have not been to town for two 
weeks, so know very little of the lamb 


and wool situation. We do not shear | 


up here before the middle of June. 
From what I have discussed with 


wool growers, I do not believe many | 
will try for the government loan on | 


wool. A few may do so only in cases 
where they are unable to sell and will 


have to get some money to relieve the | 


pressure at their bank. 
Roy Combs 


Hamilton Dome 
(Hot Springs County) 


Conditions on the range are very |” 
good (May 12) and early this spring, | 


much better than for many years. We 
had several small snows and showers 
during lambing but realized about the 
same percentage on range lambing, 
which is principally followed here. ! 
had 400 fewer ewes bred to lamb this 
year, and would say generally that the 
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bred ewes were about 10 per cent be- 
low last year’s number. 

They are talking about 6% or 7 
cents for feeder lambs. 

Our winter death loss was about nor- 
mal. 

Shearers are being paid 12 cents 
with the wool tied. 

The L.U. Sheep Company and Jerry 
Vass sold their wool for 1914 cents, 
another company for 17%4 cents. But 
buying locally seems to be dying down 
now, and most of the shearing is done. 
My sheep sheared 10% pounds of very 
clean wool, shrinking probably 65 per 
cent—much cleaner than for several 
years. 

We have a government trapper in 
this county now, but we should have 
him all year; and I think the Taylor 
Grazing should help us with the financ- 
) ing, as that is what bothers us. We 
|) make a donation collection of 1 cent 
per head, and the county does likewise, 
but that does not go far enough even 
with the government matching our 
\ dollars. When the legislature meets 
) this fall, we expect to try and get 
through legislation so each county or 
|) part of a county can by petition of a 
majority of the wool growers get a 
levy of 1 cent per head, or whatever 
we think right, and have it collected 
as taxes on the sheep of the county, 
) and in that way take in the slackers 


that always appear for one reason or 
another. 
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Western Livestock and 
Range Report, 
June 1, 1938 


WESTERN ranges and pastures 

have the best supply of early 
Summer feed in several years. Favor- 
able moisture conditions resulted in a 
continued development and improve- 
pment of range feed except in western 
@Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
Where rain is needed. Livestock are in 
mYty good condition and made good 
ons during May, according to the 
® monthly livestock and range report of 
mthe Denver regional office of the Bur- 
@€2u of Agricultural Economics. 
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Western ranges and pastures have 
the best feed since 1932. There was 
generally a marked improvement in 
range and pasture feeds during May, 
except in western Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, where rain is needed to 
make summer feed. Ranges are thin 
and weedy in areas damaged by recent 
drought, but improved grass stands 
are expected. West of the main range, 
feed conditions are the best in several 
years. This area has had ample mois- 
ture to make early feed which is now 
maturing, with very good moisture and 
feed conditions on the intermediate 
and higher ranges. Range feed and 
moisture conditions are very good in 
the mountain areas and along the east- 
ern slope of the Rockies from Canada 
to New Mexico. The northern Great 
Plains area of the Dakotas, eastern 
Montana, eastern Wyoming, and west- 
ern Nebraska has very good feed and 


- ample moisture for early ranges. Some 


of this area will require more moisture 
to make later feed due to shortage of 
subsoil moisture. Ranges and pastures 
have shown a marked improvement in 
eastern Colorado, western Kansas, and 
western Oklahoma. This area has am- 
ple moisture for present needs, but will 
need later rains in some sections to 
make late feed due to short subsoil 
moisture. Oklahoma has the best 
ranges and pastures since 1929. Texas 
has favorable summer range prospects, 
except that the western section and the 
west half of the northwest and local 
areas of South Texas are dry. In New 
Mexico and Arizona, continued dry 
weather has damaged the ranges, with 
rain badly needed to make summer 
feed. The condition of ranges is 87 
per cent of normal, compared with 
84 per cent last month, 76 per cent a 
year ago, and the ten-year (1928-37) 
average of 83.1 per cent. 

Sheep and lambs are in very good 


condition, with the highest reported 
condition for June 1 since 1930. Sheep 
and lambs made good gains during 
May, except in New Mexico. Early 
summer sheep ranges are generally 
good, with better feed than a year ago 
in the northern areas and Texas, but 
there are some dry ranges in New Mex- 
ico. 
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©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


——— 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath.................0 2.50 and up 








Meet Your Friends 
at the 


Hotel 


Ben Lomond 





in Ogden, 

T. E. (Ed) Utah ; 
FITZGERALD, Stockmen’s 
Manager Headquarters 








Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 


THE NEW HEALY HOTEL 
Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 








CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Wvite us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, IIL 

















THE AMERICAN 


SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 

Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 

Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 

8S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 






































LOGS DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 











WORM CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene C. T.) 
WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 
TO SHEEP YOU CAN DESTROY NINE 


SPECIES OF WORMS 


THAT INFEST SHEEP. 

THE LOW COST OF NEMA 

WORM CAPSULES IS 

REPAID MANY TIMES IN 

WEIGHT AND CONDITION 

OF THE ANIMALS 

Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 
Other Livestock, Hogs, Dogs, Foxes. 
Safe—Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost 


FREE WORM BULLETINS 


Worm Bulletin No. 650 tells you the right way 
to worm livestock and No. 661 the right way to 
worm poultry. Helpful, Practical, instructive. 





Write to Desk N -13-F Animal industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








PERFECT 
EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


On Your Program 
Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THE LAMB MARKETS 


(Continued from page 31) 


Lack of quality in the California 
lambs coupled with poor quality of 
most of the late clippers reduced the 
outlet to order buyers late in the month 
to a fraction of their earlier buys. 
Poor conditions ruling in the eastern 
dressed meat trade, especially with 
reference to old crop offerings and 
sluggishness in the wool market, were 
both responsible in part for the decline 
on old croppers. 

Further evidence of the effect of the 
abundant rains this spring was shown 
in the feeder lamb trade, which during 
the last week found an outlet for many 
lots of lambs, and demand from the 
country continues good as this is writ- 
ten. Grass in many parts of the Corn 
Belt is getting a good start this spring 
after several years of drought. Pros- 
pects are for a bumper small grain 
crop and, with the resulting stubble 
fields offering more pasturage, there 
seems to be every reason to expect the 
demand for good feeder lambs to con- 
tinue. Much of the corn was late in 
being planted but the bulk is now re- 
ported in, and some fields have already 
been cultivated for the first time. Cali- 
fornia lambs formed the bulk of the 
feeder lambs, and closing prices for 
the month of May were mostly steady 
with those of the previous month. 

The drop in shorn ewe prices was 
the worst break in the market during 
May. Opening at $4.50, prices slump- 
ed until at the close of the period best 
grades offered brought only $3.25, Ex- 
tensive marketing of ewes from south- 
western areas was reported respons- 
ible for the decline in aged sheep 
values. Breeding ewes were mostly on 
a nominal basis. Good full-mouthed 
breeding ewes were quoted to $3.75. 

James A. Lonsbury 


Kansas City 


HE month of May brought normal 

seasonal changes in sheep and 
lamb offerings, but the market develop- 
ed some rather extreme price move- 
ments, especially for old crop, shorn 
lambs. They broke $1 to $2, with 
grass fat classes taking the severest 


loss. Old crop wool lambs broke 75 
cents in the first ten days of the month, f 
and in the next few days rallied 5 
cents to sell up to $8.25. After tha 
date, practically no full fleece kinds 
arrived. Shorn, old crop, fed lambs ¥ 
after a dip and rally, reached $8 the & 
middle of the month, and then offer. 
ings began to carry a large per cent 
of Texas grassers, many of them carry. 
ing a predominance of yearlings. Oy 
the close, the Texas old crop grassers 
brought $4.75 to $6.25, but they were Py 
not comparable to the fed, clipped 
lambs that brought $7.60 on the April © 
close, and $8 at the high point in May, 
After this month, Texas old crop lambs 
will sell under a straight yearling clas- [7 
sification, but that change has already | 
been cared for in the recent price de- 
clines, and from now on, spring lambs 
will be classified as straight lambs, and 
old crop lambs as yearlings. 

Texas old crop, grass fat lambs were 
not as fat as usual. Producers did more 
shipping in straight lots, without cut- 77 
ting for finish, and, consequently, there a 
was a large per cent of inferior offer- 
ings. The fact that wool prices have 
not been as high as last year made pro 
ducers decide to ship without carrying 
over for a fall clip. Also the increase . 





in Texas sheep numbers in the past few [9 
years has made it necessary to halt the J 
upward trend in production. The last 
full week in May, Kansas City received }9 
55,000 sheep and lambs, and on May 
31, arrivals were 21,000, the largest 
supply in any week or any day thi 
year. The United States Departmen 7 
of Agriculture credited Texas as having [7 
9,400,000 sheep January 1, 1938 ; 
against 8,920,000 a year earlier, an( i 
7,359,000 in 1936. Evidently, “l 

* 





will market freely in June. 

While old crop lambs were declinitt § 
rather sharply, May brought only é y 
slight net change in price for new crop i 
lambs. April closed at $9.10. May 
closed at $9.15. After a slight rally“) 
the beginning of the month there W™ 
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nearly a dollar decline that took quo- 
tations under the $8.50 level. From 
there on there was a fairly firm mar- 
ket, with choice, new crop lambs main- 
tained in an $8.75 to $9.25 range. 

Arizona made final shipments of 
new crop lambs, and southern Califor- 
nia cleaned up its surplus. However, 
late in the month the native movement 
got under way and central and north- 
ern California kept northern shipping 
routes fairly well loaded. The native 
lamb crop is larger than last year, and 
it is going to move marketward in vol- 
ume before the southern lambs have 
been cleaned up; so June receipts, 
around the central and eastern market 
circuit, will probably be large. 


Excluding the yearlings that arrived 
in Texas old crop lamb shipments, the 
main supply of mature muttons here 
in May was shorn ewes. Prices declin- 
ed an even dollar, and on the close 
they brought $2 to $3.25. More old 
ewes went into killers’ hands in May 
than in any month since the drought 
movement in 1934. However, the mar- 
keting of old, fat ewes has not been 
large enough to indicate that producers 
intend to cut down on their breeding 
flocks, 

The most conservative interpretation 
to put on the May sheep market is 
that it was a cleanup period for old 
crop lambs. Many of them were held 
until they were too near the yearling 
line, and some were offered, in grass 
fat condition, when they did not carry 
much fat. Winter fed lambs lost feed- 
ers plenty of money, and the cleanup 
of the season’s feeding was at bottom 
quotations. Considering this situation, 
new crop lambs have made a relatively 
strong price showing. 

Outside of feeders picking off the 
thin lambs available, there was no well 
defined feeder movement during May, 
and it will probably be July, or later, 
before country operators take the field. 
The Central West and Southwest, 
which have had varied degrees of 
drought through the past six years, are 
once more in excellent condition as to 
crop and grass prospects. Stock water 
is abundant and one of the largest 
wheat crops on record is near the har- 
vest period. The Central West should 
be a large buyer of feeding lambs late 


this summer and fall. Regular winter 
feeders will demand lower price levels 
for thin lambs than those that prevailed 
last fall, 

May receipts were approximately 
200,000 compared with 217,942 in the 
same month last year. Fully 60 per 
cent of the supply came from Texas. 
For the five months, arrivals were 664,- 
000 against 790,000 in the same period 
last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


Denver 


UE to more liberal supplies of 
California spring lambs at Den- 
ver in May this year, total receipts of 
sheep and lambs for the month were 
nearly 63,000 head more than for the 
same month of 1937. The receipts 
totaled 212,924 head. California sent 
168,000 sheep and lambs to Denver in 
May; Colorado 32,000; Idaho 6,000; 
Arizona 4,300; Oregon 1,100, with 
lesser numbers from Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Texas and Utah. 


For the first five months this year a 
total of 919,000 sheep and lambs was 
received at Denver, a decrease of 14,- 
000 compared with the same period a 
year ago. Receipts from Colorado dur- 
ing this period were 577,000 head— 
practically the same as last year. 





BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


re" —« SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West"’ 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....... 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture. 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 














For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















for hauling lambs, feed,etc. 





THE WORLD FAMOUS 


“HOME ON THE RANGE” 
Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 


This commissary has many uses for the Sheepman—A Complete Home on Wheels. 


— “MODERN” 


THIS ROLLING HOME FEARS NO ROAD—FEELS NO COLD—KNOWS NO HEAT— 
IS BUILT AS RUGGED AS THE COUNTRY WE EXPECT YOU TO TAKE IT INTO. 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses and yet give you the use of your truck 


Pulls easily behind the lightest car, can be supplied with horse drawn tongue. 
size bed, G. W. Stove, bin, frostproof vegetable and storage compartment, etc. 
copper galvanized metal top, 100 per cent weather-proof. 


Write for Retails and Price 


AHLANDER MFG. CO 





Has full 
Insulated 


:: PROVO, UTAH 
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Due to the more liberal supplies and 
declines at other markets, prices at 
Denver dropped around 25 to 75 cents 
in May. Earlier in the month the 
choice California spring lambs sold 
up to $9.15 while on the mid-month 
sessions the peak price of $9.25 was 
reached. The market declined later, 
however, due in part to lessening of 
quality toward the end of the month, 
with bulk of the good lambs selling 
around $8.40 to $8.65 at the close. 

A few loads of Arizona spring lambs 
came into the market in May selling 
from $7.25 to $7.50 early in the month 
for medium kinds and on mid-month 
sessions around $8.25 to $8.40. Several 
loads of ranch spring lambs from 
Idaho sold from $8.25 to $8.65 early 
in the month and later up to $9.25. A 
good many loads of clipped lambs ap- 
peared from Colorado, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, selling from $7.15 to $7.85. 
Idaho and California clipped yearlings 
brought $5.25 to $5.75. Numerous cars 
of clipped ewes from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Idaho went mostly from 
$2.50 to $3.25. 

Atlantic coast and interior Towa 
packers bought 65 per cent of all fat 
lambs sold at Denver during the month 
of May. 

W. N. Fulton 





With the Women’s 


Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 32) 


Mrs. L. W. Briggs, and handmade 
wool rugs of Miss Margaret Wight- 
man of Wrangel, Alaska, and many 
other interesting things. 

The following were among those 
present: Mrs. Rollo Jackson, state 
president of Washington; Mrs. Elmer 
Storey, past president of the Klickitat 
County Wool Growers Auxiliary; Mrs. 
Vincent, president of the Klickitat 
County Wool Growers Auxiliary; Mrs. 
Max Moyer; Mrs. Roberts of Yakima, 
national treasurer; Mrs. W. P. Ma- 
honey, national president; Mrs. Ralph 
I. Thompson, state president; Mrs. 
Harold A. Cohn, president of the Mor- 
row County Wool Growers Auxiliary; 
Mrs. E. E. Clark; Mrs. Philip W. 
Mahoney and Mrs. Cecil Espy. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. W. A. McGuffie was elected 
president of the Wool Growers Auxil- 
iary at a meeting in the home of Mrs. 
Emile Robert. Other new officers are: 
Vice President Mrs. Victor Crowe; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Leonard 
Longmire; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. H. F. Roberts; treasurer, Mrs. 
Merritt Longmire. 


IDAHO 
Malad 


Mrs. J. T. Edwards, president of the 
Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, organized a new chapter 
of the auxiliary at Malad on March 
28, 1938. We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to welcome these new members 
into the National group and hope to 
have more of their activities appear in 
our pages from time to time. A brief 
account of their initial meeting follows: 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., 
New Orleans, La 

W. H. Batchler & Co., Palo Pinto, Texas 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, 1921 Clifton Ave., 

Chicago, IIl. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City. 


HOTELS 


Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden, Utah 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
The New Healy, Ogden, Utah 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City.. 
Peter Spraynozzle, Salt Lake City. 


PACKERS 























Armour & Co. 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Salt Lake City 
SHEEP RANCHES 
Dana Meadows Sheep Co., Hanna, ene, 
John M. Hiner, Reed Point, Montana... ee 


STOCK YARDS AND COMMISSION HOUSES 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
John Clay & Co. 
Denver Union Stock Yards. 
Kansas City Union Stock Yards 
Ogden Union Stock Yards. 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. 


WwooL 


Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Inc., 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon 


SHEEP 


Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 

John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

BREED ASSOCIATIONS 

American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo 

American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio.......... ae 

American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 

American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 

American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind 

American Suffolk, Idaho. 

National Corriedale, Union "Stock Yards, Chicago..37 

Naticnal Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago......36 



































The National Wool Grower 


The first meeting of the Oneid, 
County Lady Wool Growers Club o. 
ganized by Mrs. J. T. Edwards was 
called to order on April 11 by Mrs 
Guy Servoss. Chaplain Miss LaVer 
Ward offered prayer. The constitutioy 
and by-laws were read by the Seere. 
tary, Mrs. George C. Torey, followed 
by the roll call which showed eleven 
present. 

The business of the day consisted of 
plans for the yearbook and the work 
to be covered discussed by Mr, 
Dredge. It was decided to have the 
Program and Study Committees com. 
bine and to have Mrs. J. H. Dredge 
and Mrs. H. E. Berg act on that com. 
mittee. Other committees are to be 
represented by the following: Mrs, 
Lawrence Jones, Finance; Mrs. James 
T. Jones, Work Committee; and Mrs, 
Dan Torey, Publicity. 


Mrs. J. C. Fowler, Secretary 





New Uses for Wool 


HILE reading the May issue of 

your fine magazine, I noticed 
the item “Calling All Needlecrafters.” 
And so I thought I would try and do 
my part in helping the good caus 
along. 

We have sheep, and I am proud to 
be called a sheepman’s wife. I al 
always help in lambing and raise bum 
lambs. I surely like to work with sheep, 
although they can be very stubbort. 

Now here is one thing I use woolen 
goods for. I use woolen pants or coats 
to make mittens. I will send my pat 
tern to anyone. It is all cut in om 
piece, thumb and palm. We buy ott 
woolen goods from a woolen house. 
Also I make beautiful sofa cushions, 
I would like to make these to sell. 

I card wool, quilt it real close and 
use it for the backs of mittens for the 
men in the winter time. The popcotl 
crocheted ties are also real pretty, 
especially if a pompom is used on bot 
ends. Also, crocheted pot holders in the 
whirlygig pattern are pretty. I have 
used yarn for all of these items. We 
send wool away and get our own yall 
Then I dye it whatever color I wail. 

Mrs. Joe Pearson 
Marmarth, N. D. 





